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WORK AND WORKERS. 


X. 
THE ARCHITECT. 
By BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
THERE may possibly be some readers of TIME who may, on the 
strength of certain popular representations of the architect, be 
inclined to question his right to be included among the “ workers.” 


[ often find, when I attempt to excuse myself from some unprofes- 
sional engagement, on the ground of want of leisure, that Iam met 


with some such remark as, “Oh, I thought architects had leisure for 
everything they eared to do.” Visions of a sleek and bland person 


marching up and down an office full of clerks who are designing 
for him, and saying, “This won't do at all;” of Mr. Pecksniff 
stealing his pupils’ work, while he has ample leisure for the culti- 
vation of a rich elderly gentleman: such notions are still current 
in the popular mind; and, alas! still have some foundation in 
fact. But I shall in the first instance refute such scandals 
against the profession by defining such individuals as mere 
employers of the labour of others, as what are known in trade 
matters as “sweaters,” and not as architects at all; and having 
excluded the drones, who live by other men’s work, shall proceed 
to show what a laborious, responsible, and complex profession is 
that of architecture to those who practise it conscientiously. But 
it may be necessary, in order to do this more completely, that we 
make one further exclusion, with a view to gaining a clearer idea 
of what architecture is. The word is more or less loosely used, 
and is by some taken to mean no more than the arrangement and 
supervision of buildings, with purely practical objects in view. 
here is a considerable proportion of building work which aims 
VOL, XIX. 25 
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THE ARCHITECT. 


at no more than the purely utilitarian. 


houses, workhouses, prisons, and many buildings of a simila 
nature, is all comprehended in the popular idea of archit 

and in works of this nature, as a general rule, anything bey 
the purely practical is neither desired nor aimed at. I dc 


. 
; 


say that the conditions under which 
sarily precludes the possibility of an esthetic effect. 
be loth to admit that any kind ol legitimat buildu , 
be made to lend itself to artistic purposes but mel 
assert that the practice 1s against any such ambition 
those who undertake such operatio! 
ology ranked as architects no less than those with wv 
interests of art are altogether paramount 
For the of this paper, at any ut 

exclude from consideration not only the “sw 
those with whom the artistic motive is altoget 
them have due recognition as “ master-build 


Ss are 1n se Ppopulal 


urposes 


better term may be found for th mm: ut iet us n 
architecture as anything else than the de\ ment 
into a fine art. This, then, will give us a reasonable idea 


an architect is, and what he has to do. His work must 
his own; and, secondly, it must have an artistic mot 
has not only to do all that the so-called architect (really 
has to do, but he has to handle it all in such a mann 
produce a real work of fine art. 


It is not as though the two kinds of so-cal urchit 
different functions to perform—the one of the lower, th 
the higher kind; the one the work of skill and knov : 
other of imagination and art. He who is really 


according to my definition has to do all that the oth 
have called the “ master-builder,” has to do: but besides 
has to work out the whole with a ! | 
result. He cannot in any degre set the one against 

he cannot condone inferior arrangement 01 It’ st 
producing beauty in appearance. The public insists, 
rightly, on the practical before all thing rs. Even if it did n 
adequate understanding of the conditions of his art woul 
the true architect to base the result he aims at upon t! 
which, though he makes it subservient to a higher end, 1s 
essential, and, in its own domain, paramount. 

If, then, it be the function of architecture 
to use the practical to an ultimate result of artistic 
seeing that it includes, while it supersed les, all technical 
utilitarian skill, it might not be amiss, with a view 0 
some idea of the difficulties which beset the practice o 
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and the work which it entails on one who aims at the highe! 
involves accord 


of result, to see in the first instance what it 
only to the lower view. 
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The first qualification required in any one who undertakes to 
scheme a building is that which is usually earliest acquired 
knowledge of geometrical drawing; the power to draw with 
accuracy plan, section, and elevation, both se verally and in relation 
to each other. This first mystery of the craft is, however dark 
to outsiders, a comparatively simple matter, and is very soon 
acquired by any one of average intelligence. The acquirement 
which should come next in order is a knowledge of construction 

a matter at all times, and especially in these days when many 
materials unknown to former ages have to be employed, involving 
all degrees of accomplishment ; reaching, indeed, at its utmost limit 





as far as the most complex and intricate problems of engineering, 
at: which point, however, it usually passes beyond the province 
if Princ. building. But for the arrangement of the most 
rdinary and simple undertaking some knowledge of the proper 
functions of the usual iilding materials is essential—such as 
involves, in the first instance at least, careful mathematical caleu- 
lation. Practically, however, it does not follow that any one 


pretending to be a master-builder must necessarily be a good 
mathematician. As the problems involved in ordinary building 
are of frequent recurrence, it is not essential that on each several 
occasion the first principles involved should be worked out de 
novo. There are various hand-books and treatises which contain 
the results of the original mathematical calculations tested and 
confirmed by universal experience ; and a knowledge of algebra, 
without the aid of statics or dynamics, will enable the student to 
avail himself of these, and these will carry him far. Still, though 
not perhaps essential, some degree of mathematical cultivation w ill 
come in usefully as an aid—if not directly, at all events indirectly, 
as a sort of mathematical instinct, which will be further developed 
by experience. Constructional problems as they present themselves 
to builders are in some respects more difficult than those which 
are purely abstract. There is always an unknown quantity to be 
dealt with, namely, the actual strength of any individual specimen 
of material—an uncertainty which, to one who means to build 
safely, must always be met by the allowance of an ample margin. 
Such constructional know ledge as J have indicated is of primary 
necessity, as it must dictate such matters as thicknesses of walls, 
spans of roofs,and other matters, all of which must be considered 
in the first instance in setting about even a ground-plan. It is 
also essential that the builder should have the skill and experience 
required for obtaining a safe foundation—a matter which involves 
the utmost care and caution, as well as a more or less scientific 
knowledge of geological strata, to determine how far each may be 
safely trusted. In many cases the problems to be solved are not 
less complex and difficult than those which occur in engineering 
enterprises. Last, but not least, comes the knowledge of sanitary 
laws, and the associated question of ventilation, to both of which 
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388 THE ARCHITECT. 


a special, but by no means unreasonable, importance has been 
attached during the last twenty years; and as both of these 
sciences may be considered to be in a more or less progressive 
condition, he who would build wholesome dwellings must not 
only master what is already known, but must keep his mind 
open to new ideas, and be prepared to adopt, after due experi- 
ments, fresh inventions, even if he do not himself add to the 
progress of the sanitary art. 

The next point would be a knowledge of practical arrange- 
ment and the power of fitting in the various portions of th 
scheme in the most serviceable, economical, and structural 
manner. As for planning, if, as it must legitimately do, it carries 
with it the whole essential arrangement of the building, it is a 
matter not only of the utmost importance, but one that gives 
scope to any amount of faculty of scheming. Indeed, in its 
higher and most complex branches, without encroaching upon the 
domain of art, which for the present we have agreed to exclude, 
it may be so handled as to give evidence of powers which it 
would scarcely be an exaggeration to honour with the sacred 
name of genius. To see floor above floor arranged with full 
comprehension of the several requirements of each, the one grow- 
ing naturally out of the other, without resort to the abuse of 
modern mechanical contrivances, by which apparent impossi- 
bilities may no doubt be accomplishe 1d ; to see all practical details, 
even to the positions of gas and water pipes, ordered in a simple 
and workmanlike fashion,—such achievements may tax the highest 
faculties short of the artistic, and give a sense of the mastery of 
mind over matter only less satisfactory to the competent judge 
than the accomplishments of art. And a power in such matters 
of purely practical arrangement might be considered as an 
adequate product of a lifetime of work and experience. 

After the ordering of the entire structure on paper, knowledge 
and experience of another kind is brought to bear. It is not 
enough that everything should have been well describ d in 
drawings and in specifications. The master-builder is expected 
to see that all is thoroughly carried out, and = his intentions 
are adequately realised. With this object he becomes the con- 
stituted authority on all the various trades which go to the 
completion of the building. Bricklayer, mason, carpenter, joiner, 
plumber, plasterer, etc., ‘all look to him for directions in the 
execution of the work. As to obtain absolute mastery of more 
than one of these trades would be in itself almost the work of a 
lifetime, it is clearly beyond the powers of an individual to be 
as thoroughly at home with trade details as those who have 
given their thoughts to them exclusively. Still, without at 
least a fair acquaintance with _ the master-builder is liable 
to be led a considerable dance, to become the victim of more 
accurate knowledge in aderehulows hands, and to see his best 
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intentions ruined in the result. That he is often able to exercise 
a salutary control over such a complexity of operations must be 
attributed to the advantages of his position as an educated man, 
which gives him the faculty of acquiring special knowledge more 
speedily, as well as an instinct which shows him where to look for 
and to detect faults. A faultless builder should have served his 
apprenticeship in each of the building trades before he attempts 
to supervise ; and to realise this ideal we should have to make 
him undergo an education of—say seventy years, at a moderate 
computation, before he was qualified to act. But seeing that the 
ancient standard of three-score years and ten does not fall far 
short of contemporary experience as to the duration of life, it is 
obvious that the builder must be content with something short 
f this degree of knowledge. His position, indeed, is not alto- 
ae dissimilar to that of the heads of our public departments, 
who possibly, in virtue of general administrative ability, make 
better superintendents of matters inv olving special and. technical 
knowledge than those who have the technical knowledge and 
nothing else. It is, in spite of Pinafore, no real anomaly that 
one who “ never went to sea” should be “ the ruler of the Queen’s 
navee ;” nor is it impossible that a master-builder may be an 
adequate supervisor of various trades of which he necessarily 
knows less, at least in detail, than their special practitioners. 

But above and beyond all this there is required of the master- 
builder a whole range of knowledge and experience, which might 
be termed the “financial” and the “ administrative.” 

As for the first of these, buildings have usually to be 
adapted to a limit of expenditure—a limit which is far more 
often than not drawn too close. The employer is apt to expect 
at least an adequate, often a most extravagant, return for his 
money, and such demands necessarily increase the difficulties of 
planning in every direction. Such enforced economy means not 
merely that the accommodation required must be brought within 
the smallest possible compass. To turn to account every inch 
of available space by dovetailing ingeniously together the com- 
ponent parts of his building, is a legitimate exercise of the 
scheming faculty, and the lover of planning will find his oppor- 
tunity in the solution of such problems. It is when economical 
requirements go a point or two beyond this, and entail the most 
accurate calculations of construction, when material has to be 
used to the utmost strain of its power, and the margin of safety, 
of which I have spoken above, has to be entrenched on, that the 
designer will find himself involved in the graver kind of difficulty— 
a difficulty which can scarcely be looked upon either as legitimate 
or pleasant to face. There is no doubt that the modern habit of 
making money go too far has done very much to deteriorate the 
standard of building, and has placed upon the’ builder a load 
hard to be borne. 
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This is no doubt the foremost burden of the financial problem: 
and the second is not unlike to it. The building owner, having 
agreed to the expenditure of a certain fixed amount, is naturally 
anxious that this sum should not be exceeded. On the other hand, 
the contractor, who has probably, under the stress of the competitive 
system, given a price which scarcely leaves any margin of profit, 
is anxious to put in claims for extras ; and it needs the constant 
vigilance of the master-builder to prevent the establishment of 
such demands. No doubt the principal weapon in his hand 
will be the form of contract which he employs; and this belongs 
more rightly to the administrative department. Still, with the 
best aid that this can give him, he will constantly during the 
progress of building have to face intricate problems of cost, and 
at the end to settle accounts with justice to the contractor and 
with due regard to the interests of his client—a matter which will 
tax to the utmost his power of dealing with figures. As for the 
administrative functions which he is called upon to perform, t 
generally speaking, are not essentially different to those which 
invariably arise between man and man wherever there are con- 
flicting interests at issue; and the qualities of temper, patience, 
tact, and justice are not other than those which are usually neces- 
sary in commerce with mundane affairs. But beside the special 
and technical matters which require administrative power on 
the part of the master-builder, he is perhaps more specially 
exercised on this account—that he is to a certain extent in an 
anomalous position, finding himself often between cross fires. 
As the agent of the employer he is bound to consider his interests 
within the limits of justice; as the arbitrator of the contractor's 
claims he is bound to see that no less than justice is done to him. 
Where his client is unreasonable to the contractor, he will be bound 
to act equitably, in spite of any pressure which may be put on him ; 
and this notwithstanding that at least a superficial view of his 
own interests might induce him to please his client at all hazards. 
It is doubtless true that the majority of his employers will press 
for nothing beyond what is due to them; but exceptional cases 
do occur in the experience of every one who has had considerable 
practice. In such cases the conflict between self-interest and 
justice may be acute; but if he determines, as he should do, in 
favour of justice at all hazards, he will find that in the long-run 
his interests have not suffered. It is probably less known than 
it should be that an architect’s reputation for justice and con- 
sideration very considerably influences the estimates of contractors. 
If a man is known to be grasping in his dealings in the supposed 
interests.of his employers, contractors will add a considerable 
percentage to their estimates as a safeguard. The public will 
find in the long-run that work under his supervision costs more 
than in other hands, and he will ultimately suffer in consequence. 
So if he adopts\as his motto, Fiat justitia, ruat caelum, he 


WORK 


will prove also in the 
policy.” 


Of the arrangement of contracts | do not propose to say much 
as the matter is too technical to be of general mterest. 
Experience alone can teach the master-builder what powers he 
requires to meet all the possible grounds of contention which 
arise in the conduct of work and in the settlement of 
One or two points only seem to me to be worthy of 


here, 


may 
accounts. 


special mention. He wil! 


amounting to very grave personal liability, arise in connection with 
and will therefore do well to exelude himself from the 
to order them, allowing no claim for them unless it be 
civen under the hand of his employer. If he has a sufficient 
reputation for just dealing to induce contractors. to put full 
confidence in him, he will not do amiss if he appoints himself 
sole arbiter in contested matters. The legal profession is not 
generally apt at comprehending the principles of building disputes, 


“ extras,” 
pow er 


and an arbitration by any 


matter is apt to be cumbersome and costly, and, in the result, 
unsatisfactory to both parties. 
All the matters of administration which have been mentioned so 


far are in the master-builder’s own hands, to deal with with such 


ability, 
But as in any considerab 


tives in his various works, he will also have the responsibility 


tact, 


and discreti 


of choosing them wisely, 


keeping them in proper control from a distance; and as he will 
inevitably be held responsible for their misdoings, his knowledge 
of human nature, showing him whom he may trust, and to what 
extent, will be of the utmost importance to him. 

so far sketched briefly and generally all the functions 
which fall to his lot to perform er has the control of practical 


I 


building which stops short of art. To the architect, whom I have ; 
defined as one who uses buil ling to an artistic purpose, the problem | 
is to do all this, and to do it with one paramount end in view, 


which must influence eve ry stage and detail of the transaction and 
complicates every problem. It is not as though art in building 
was merely an addition to the practical ; as though the operations 
could be conducted up to a certain point by the non-artist, and 
afterwards carried to a higher level by the architect. Art in 
building is of the essence ‘of the whole matter. It dictates the 
forms of the ground-plan no less than of the elevation. The 
whole artistic idea must be coextensive with the building, which 
must from first to last be the development of one conception. In 
the most elementary sketch of the ground-plan, the grouping and 
proportions of the mass to be raised thereon must be kept in view. 
And if architecture cannot be regarded as a mere addition to 
good building, neither can it be looked on in any way as a substitute 


have 


nas he may have at his command. 
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for it. Few of the public, if ary, will condone inferior practical 
arrangement, none will’ tolerate doubtful construction, because 
it subserves beauty of external effect. More than this, while the 
architect is paid not more but considerably less (as I shall show 
later) because he strives to make his building a work of art, in the 
great majority of cases the employer is prepared to disburse for a 
work of art no more than for a sound practical building which makes 
nosuch pretensions. Ifthe members of the public who embark on 
building operations are (as it is reasonable that they should be) 
jealous of “ extras,” they are seldom less, often more so, when these 
are suggested in the interests of art than when they originate 
in ideas of utility. On the other hand, while it is easy for the 
mere builder to realise all that he intends in the first instance, 
to the artist, as he watches the development of his work, sugge stions 
of possible improvement will constantly occur, and entail modifi- 
cations and adjustments of the most comp lex nature. If the 
master-builder has to supervise his work in the interests of utility, 
the architect will have to do this no less, and in addition to see 
that no means of artistic expression in the utmost minutie is 
lost sight of. If to the former it be enough if his agent on the 
spot have a sufficient amount of practical knowledge, the latter 
will have to communicate to him in addition such knowledge as 
may give him adequate control over the work to artistic ends. 
It would be possible to show how in all departments of building 
operations the problem to the architect is re cL apni more 
complex than to the master-builder ; but probably enough has 
been said to establish the point which I wish to emphasise. 

If, then, mere building is an operation of the utmost complexity, 
calling upon faculties the most diverse, and knowledge both 
varied and minute, and the problem to the architect is to turn 
all this mass of purely professional equipment to the uses of a 
higher purpose, in which process each cauehtaad difficulty becomes 
intensified, we may at least assume that he who does all this 
to a successful result has enough on his hands to entitle him to 
a place in the noble army of workers. 

So much then for the general proposition. The functions of 
the architect, as I have described them, are pretty constant. If 
there are special and peculiar difficulties at the present moment 
in the practice of the art, we shall best apprehend their nature 
in connection with a brief critical review of its position now 
as compared with that in the past. 

In all former ages of the world’s history there has been at 
each period, at least in each several country, generally speaking 
throughout the entire civilised world, one uniform and universal 
architectural style. Though, as w ith all living movements, there 
have been constant development and change— for change is in 
art, as in organised beings, an essential condition of life—the 


movement has hitherto invariably been general, if not universal. 
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Until the present century there has always been at least a pre- 
dominant current style established by use and fashion, to the 
knowledge of which the architect naturally grew up ‘without 
choice or special and arbitrary selection. Such revolutions in 
style as are here and there apparent in the history of architecture 
—as, for example, in the Renaissance—were the results of a wide 
and universal change of view. They followed a great wave of 
civilised thought, and were in no respect the result of individual 
efforts, or of the cudgelling of the brains for new ideas. 

At the present moment we cannot be said to have any pre- 
dominant style. The last genuine strain of architectural move- 
ment died miserably some fifty years since. The present reign 
has seen not only a battle for the mastery between the two great 
central schools of Fiesshdinctare the Classic and the Gothie—in the 
many and various legitimate phases of each, but also a movement 
for the resuscitation and adaptation to modern uses of various 
minor schools of design, in which the elements of both are har- 
monised. Moreover, to make the confusion more confounded, the 
study of our modern architects has not been restricted to national 
phases of architecture. So easy has foreign travel become, so 
great has been the desire for novelty, that there has been scar cely 
even a preference shown for our English schools of design. 
Instead, therefore, of hav: + ,, as was the case with the architect 
of the past, a received and current style ready to hand, we have 
to study, digest, and select from the whole of the manifold phases 
of the sty les of all countries throughout the civilised world. If 
the difficulty entailed were a sy one of selection, it would be 
solved with comparative ease by those who, by taste or circum- 
stance, were led to the exclusive study of a single phase. But 
this would scarcely meet the varied requirements of the present 
time. For example, there can be no doubt that. in church 
architecture Gothic is predominant. Being, as I think it is, 
rightly considered, an essentially Christian style,-it holds its 
own almost absolutely, at least, in Anglican places of worship, 
and only less exclusively in collegiate “buildings. On the other 
hand, the effort to adapt the style to the requirements of domestic 
and publie buildings has, on the whole, failed. And it is in 
various phases of Renaissance ar chitecture, or in styles combining 
the elements of Gothic and Renaissance, that the fashion of the 
present day may be seen, and that of the future anticipated. So 
that any architect who has a prospect of a fairly diverse practice 
must at least be equipped with an adequate knowledge of at 
least two phases of architectural style. Moreover, as for the 
absence of a great current and universal style, there is at least 
this compensation—that in the present day there is a great and 
increasing reverence for the works of the past; and as the 
architect is constantly called upon to supplement or work up to 
ancient examples in various periods and styles, a considerable 
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degree of general knowledge of architectural history will be 
essential to him. Again, supposing him to be an adherent of 
any phase of mixed style which is current at the present 
moment, it will be profitable a at least, if not essential, that he 
should have such knowledge of the principles of the main schools 
which supply the elements of the amalgamation; that he 
should be able to purify and refine his detail by reference to its 
origin. For example, in dealing with any of the phases of the 
present mixed style, popularly known as the “Queen Anne,” o1 
with the earlier Jacobean, it is of immense advantage to the 
designer to be acquainted with the rules of Renaissance archi- 
tecture, on which each is partly founded. And even a knowledge 
of the parent Greek styles may be profitably employed to enforce 
greater refinement of proportion and detail than is to be found 
even in the best examples; while a close study of the picturesque 
elements of Gothic will be no small aid to successful grouping 
and composition. And besides the special and more direct aid 
affurded by a catholic knowledge of ancient styles, the critical 
faculty is in no small measure e .ducated and refined by wide and 
comprehensive study. Further, to be of any real service the 
knowledge which an architect must seek must be not merely 
technical, but philosophic: it must be a knowledge of the spirit 
as well as of the letter. Problems of design will constantly occur, 
towards the solution of which precedent will afford no direct aid. 
Unless he has entered into the essential principles of ancient 
architecture, he will inevitably be at fault. No mere transcript 
of ancient examples, no parody, such as a schoolboy’s verses in a 
dead language, will be sufficient for purposes of art. If the very 
spirit and principle of ancient style have not been absorbed by 
him, he will never produce work of genuine or original merit. 
Now such essential and imaginative identification with the spirit 
of past times has usually been the work of an ave rather than of 
the individual. In the history of Renaissance we see the whole 
powers of the civilised world concentrated on the resuscitation of 
a lapsed art. If here and there, as in “ Esmond,” we see a past age 
made to breathe again in the fulness of vitality, we justly regard 
the result as among the highest achievements of genius. In the 
present day it is difficult to detect, among the manifold changes 
of transitory fashion, in the scattered and contradictory aims and 
efforts of individuals vany such community of purpose as will greatly 
aid the architect in his task of recovering the spirit of the past. 
As most are a law to themselves, so the full burden falls on the 
individual. 

We may then once more epitomise the work which an architect 
has todo. He has, first of all, to face all the complex problems 
involved in practical building; secondly, he has to turn all — 
to purposes of art, finding in the process that the complexity 

each has become inestimably enhanced ; thirdly, he has to ae 
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himself with the necessary knowledge of the art of the past, 
without the aid either of a current style to limit his range of 
study and afford the advantage of natural and familiar associa- 
tion, or of any general movement of ideas, such as has made this 
task to former ages a function of the community rather than of 
the individual. And if in many points the difficulties involved 
in the practice of most of the plastic arts are not dissimilar nor 
less onerous than those which fall on the architect, it must not be 
forgotten that, as a primary condition of his work, he alone has to 
master a mass of utilitarian knowledge, which ‘would of itself 
seem an adequate task for average humazi faculties. 

If, then, any portion of the public is disposed to regard the 
profession as an elegant dilettante occupation, there is ground for 
asking for reconsideration. If thane who think of embarking on 
architecture anticipate an easy berth, they may be judiciously 
asked to count the cost, and see what is involved in any honest 
effort to practise it to any worthy result. 

A question will here occur to such readers as may be practi- 
cally interested in forming a correct estimate of the profession. 
If the duties involved be so elaborate, and the responsibilities so 
crave, is the remuneration adequate? The answer to this question 
is comparatively simple. ‘The usual payment of architects is a 
commission of five per cent. on the outlay, with the repayment 
of out-of-pocket expenses for journeys; and precisely the same 
remuneration is given for the most purely practical kind of build- 
ing—say @ workhouse ora prison—as for the most elaborate. The 
conclusion is obvious that the commission given is for building 
alone. The introduction of art into the building is purely gra- 
tuitous on the part of the architect. It is not paid for at all. 
Consequently, all the additional knowledge, additional skill, and 

enormously enhanced work which the true architect must face 
above what is undertaken by the mere builder have to be given from 
pure love of art. -Even this does not do full justice to the case. 
In actual net receipts the architect will find himself, for the same 
value of building work, far worse off than the master-builder. 
— number of drawings required to realise an artistic result will 
be altogether out of proportion to those required for merely prac- 
tical purposes, and each of these re presents a certain amount of 
cost to the architect in assistants’ salaries over and above the ex- 
penditure of his own time. As the practical and the artistic are 
not separable by any absolute line, it may be as hard to say, with 
mathematical accuracy, what proportion of the necessary archi- 
tectural drawing for the erection of a building is due exclusively 
to the requirements va art, as it is to define what proportion of 
human life “conduct” is. I forget at the moment to what precise 
conclusion Mr. Matthew Arnold worked out the equation, but 
recollect that he gave it in some simple form of vulgar fractions, 
whereas one might have anticipated something of the nature of a 
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recurring decimal in four dimensions. So, to follow his lead in 
simplicity, I will say that probably from one-half to two-thirds of 
the amount of drawing which an architect supplies is eyed in the 
interests of art alone. Therefore my conclusion would be that 
if the functions of the master-builder are only fairly remune rated, 
and that he who not only builds, but builds for purposes of art, 
paid not only not more, but consider ably less, architecture, in the 
proper sense of the term, must be a badly paid profession. 

It is not my purpose here to dwell further on this point 
than is necessary for showing that architecture is not the pro- 
fession for one who wishes to satisfy his taste in a dilettante 
manner, and make a lot of money in the process; and therefore 
it would be useless to try and find a remedy for the anomaly. 
If there were any recognised division between artists and non- 
artists, there might be some adjustment of remuneration and 
labour. If it were, as it should be, an absolute rule of honour 
with every one calling himself an architect that he should do 
his own work, looking on the “sweating system ” as a fraud 
on the public, which it essentially is; if, again, the public gene- 
rally understood or valued art as such,—no doubt it would be 
easy to arrive at a solution of the difficulty. As it is, the re are 
few who would themselves admit that their practice is wholly 
dissociated from the purposes of art, while there are many whose 
artistic pretensions land them only in a lower depth of failure. 
It is therefore clear that in self-estimation at least there can be 
no demarcation between the artist and the non-artist. While there 
are numerous so-called architects of high standing with the public 
who amass large fortunes out of other men’s labours, it will be 
difficult or impossible to insist on justice to those who do their 
own work honestly at comparatively low wages. And lastly, 
while a large proportion of the public neither understands nor 
cares for art, it would be useless to ask it to pay for what it 
would often sooner be without. 

On the whole, this state of things, which is no doubt, on purely 
financial grounds, unjust to the honest architect of high aims, 
is not without its compensations. It is better that art should be 
sought for its own sake than merely for thesake of pay. A large 
number of those who enter the profession choose it from a genuine 
appreciation of its higher possibilities, in the interests of which 
they are prepared to face both hard work and insufficient remu- 
neration, and by this means some process of natural selection 1S 
established ; some degree, at least, of a leaven of a higher motive 
is insured, At any rate, whether the effect. be good or evil, I see 
no immediate alternative to the present arrangement, by which 
an architect must reckon on giving all the higher powers of his 
mind to his work without hope of remuneration, and with the 
certainty of some pecuniary sacrifice. 

It will be asked then, What prospect does the profession of 
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an architect offer of worldly success? and what should be the 
motives, the principles, and the reasonable anticipations of one 
who embarks on it? My answer has already been given to some 
extent by implication ; but with regard to each I may say cate- 
gorically, that, as to motive, none will be sufficient to carry an 
architect through the mass of difficulties which he will have to face 
ee a cenuine love of and enthusiasm for hisart. As for principle, 
he should absolutely realise that his work must be his own through- 
out, and adhere to this in spite of all temptations to delegate it, 
which either through sloth or in the endeavour to do too much 
may come upon him in his career ; and that, doing his own work 
himself, he will never allow it to fall below the highest standard 
which he can realise. Lastly, as to what, acting on these prin- 
ciples and setting before himself these limitations, he may reason- 
ably look forward to, I should say certainly, if he has any success 
at all, plenty of hard, anxious, and responsible work, an amount. 
of purely practical business which will render it hard for him to 
keep his mind free for exercising its higher functions of imagina- 
tion in design. If he has a superhuman power of work, he 1 may 
make a considerable income legitimately, and perhaps, as many 
have done, bring himself to a premature end in the effort. If his 
powers of work are not above the average, if he realises the immense 
importance of never designing against time, and of giving himself 
leisure enough to keep his mind open to new impressions (and, 
indeed, nothing can be more unwholesome than to be always 
civing out and never taking in), his anticipations as to income 
must be extremely moderate. In proportion to the amount and 
. aracter of the work he has to do the remuneration will seem 
absurdly small, altogether out of proportion to that which may be 
obtained j in other departme nts of intellectual labour. This will be 
his experience after he has attained to some measure of success. 
But, further, he will generally have to wait through many of the 
best years of his life. Except with an inherited practice early success 
sa very rare experience. The path of the youthful practitioner 
: beset with special difficulties. He must look to being distrusted 
In practical questions, and, if he have any originality, will have 
slowly and. laboriously to win his way to a recognition of his 
ability in art. He will feel at every turn the keenness of the 
competition in an over-crowded profession, and its effects in the 
low price at which the public holds it. If he has patience 
and enthusiasm to survive these preliminary difficulties, he will 
eventually find himself in comparatively calm waters; but of the 
laboriousness, the complexity, the re sponsibility of the work, he 
may never hope to be ed 
On the other hand, if he can succeed in achieving work with 
which his critical judgme nt (and a good architect is at heart 
nearly always the severest judge of his own performances) may 
be fairly satisfied ; if he can reasonably hope that he has been 
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the agent of some progress, in these chaotic times, towards a 
higher standard of art,—he will have no reason to think that his 
work or his patience have been in vain; that the results of his 
work are written in no evanescent letters will be a call to greater 
effort, and a source of more permanent satisfaction in case of 
success. The pain of failure and the glory of success are nowhere 
more acute than in architecture. 

As the last portion of an almost inexhaustible subject with 
which it may be well to deal here, I purpose to say a few words 
as to the state of the architectural art at the present moment, and 
its prospects for the future. And in order to do this effectively 
it will be necessary to take a retrospective view, to see in what 
condition the present century found the art, and in what state it 
is likely to hand it on to that twentieth century of which we are 
almost on the threshold. 

The dawn of the nineteenth century, then, saw architecture 
placed under the following influences. In the first place there 
was still some remnant of the traditional Renaissance influence 
apparent both in the ordinary domestic work and in buildings 
of greater pretension. But to those who could appreciate the 
symptoms of the art, it must have been apparent that this strain 
was at least moribund. The same signs of over-retinement, of 
lack of energy and nerve, which had indicated the decline of 
Gothic, were apparent in such work as that of the Adams ; and 
from their time the decadence was rapid. Extreme refinement 
gave way to absolute commonplace, and the tradition which had 
been a predominant influence for nearly three centuries was at 
the commencement of the present epoch practically played out. 

Meanwhile a new inspiration had been inaugurated by the 
accurate study of Greek architecture. The publication of Stewart's 
“ Athens ” had turned the thoughts of designers towards an effort 
to resuscitate and apply to modern uses one of the two great styl 
of antiquity. This impulse, though destined to influence widely 
the art of the earlier half of the century, may be said to be, at 
the present moment, at least so far as direct influence is con- 
cerned, finally extinguished. 

Gothic, which had been brought into some kind of fashion by 
Horace Walpole and the poet Gray, was, under the influence of 
the Romantic School, beginning to claim general consideration, 
and the effects of the feudalism of Scott and others were destined 
to give it an almost predominant importance. 

Lastly, the constantly increasing facilities of foreign travel were 
beginning to open up the whole of Europe, or rather of the world, 
as a field of study. We shall see how each of these styles has 
been developed, and how far they have established themselves as 
probable elements of the architecture of the future. 

The old traditional strain of Renaissance architecture was early 
in the present era so completely discredited, and had so absolutely 
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died out, that it has been possible in these days to study it ab 
extra as a dead language is studied, and to resuscitate its earlier 
and better developments to some considerable purpose. The 
style which is popularly known as Queen Anne was originally so 
dubbed with some degree of correctness. The earliest efforts in 
this style were mainly attempts to revive the ordinary domestic 
architecture of the eighteenth century. If in its progress it has 
incorporated so large a proportion of other elements—such as the 
pees, features of the later Renaissance as it appears in the 

Low Countries and in Germany—that the original nomenclature 
can no longer be correctly applied, t there is still some trace of its 
original source, and it may still be credited with an important 
contribution to the art of the present and probably of the future. 
But this, if not the least important, is only one of the many 
phases of English Renaissance which are being revivified in our 
own day. Both the Elizabethan and Jacobean styles are the 
precedents for much of our contemporary architecture, and 
these, too, are subject to modification by the engraftment on 
the English of many foreign elements. This style, however, or 
rather group of styles, can scarcely be considered apart from tlie 
Gothic, seeing that both the earlier phases of English Renaissance 
retained no small element of Gothic design, and that the later, in 
which this had entirely disappeared, has in the revival been very 
creatly modified by elements of the picturesque derived from the 
study of medizeval work. It is, however, sufficiently apparent 
that the old architecture of the Renaissance, which had died as a 
traditional or vernacular art, has once more been brought to life 
by a kind of second Renaissance, and that it is likely to be a not 


unimportant factor in future developments. 
This can scarcely be said of revived Greek. And if Greek 
architecture cannot be reckoned as an influence either living 


or likely directly to influence the future, it is nét because it 
has been insufficiently studied or ineffectively handled in the 
present century. Indeed, it would be hard to find in any 
phase of architectural work more satisfactory artistic achieve- 
ments than in this schoo]. Such work as is seen in St. George's 
Hall at Liverpool, in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, in 
the Taylorian at Oxford, certainly shows no failure either in 
knowledge of the style or in the power of using it to effect. 
There are two main reasons for its failure in popular estimation— 
the one artistic, the other practical. For the first, it is impossible 
to get the full value of Greek architecture unless it be supple- 
mented by a school of really noble sculpture; and it was not the 
— of the architect if this were not ready to bis hand. In such 
buildings (the large majority) as dispense with it, the want is 
grievously felt. In te which introduce it invitd Minervd— 
as, for instance, the Royal Exchange in London—the bathos is 
lamentable. As for the practical side of the question, it will be 
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obvious to all who have studied modern buildings in the Greek 
style that the sacrifice of convenience to effect is ordinarily such 
as nothing but an unlimited enthusiasm for the phase of art 
could be expected to condone. Doubtless the domestic art of the 
Greeks was sufficiently elastic for their practical requirements: 
but our knowledge of their buildings is almost eatively limited to 
monumental works. The effort to make the type of a Greek 
temple do duty for any and every kind of modern purpose was 
essentially hopeless ; and it is no. discredit to the ability of the 
architects that they failed to compass the impracticable. Still it 
is matter for regret that so much study and so great ability 
should have led to nothing; and if Greek architecture is no 
longer employed for purposes of direct imitation, the influence 
of its principles might well have a salutary effect on modern 
practice. The accuracy of proportion and refinement of detail, 
the strength and reticence which are especially typical of this 
great style, may well serve to keép in check the exuberance of 
the picturesque, the absence of reserve, the tendency to coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of detail which are too apparent in much 
even of the better work of the present day. 

Lastly, we have with us the Gothic. As the present century 
found it, it was little better than the most tame and absurd 
parody of medizval work. Since that time its career has been 
one of continuous, if of somewhat uncertain, progress. It is 
possible through a series of distinguished names to trace the 
development of the style from a point where no more than the 
general type is recognisable to its present phase of mastery. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in the hands of at least a few 
architects of the present day Gothic is used to a result which 
only falls short of the best work of the Middle Ages. From 
mere formal and mechanical reproduction we have attained to a 
recognition of its essential principles. We have passed from the 
letter which killeth to the spirit which giveth life. It is true 
that the attempts to make the style =. for domestic uses 
have, on the whole, failed. Many even of the ablest Gothic archi- 
tects see the necessity of employing for secular purposes some 
style more adaptable to modern uses. This portion of the problem 
it remains for the future to solve. But while the style is recog- 
nised as one essentially Christian, having the note of aspiration 
as its main characteristic, while it is almost exclusively adhered 
to for Anglican churches (and it seems a pity that ultramon- 
tanism should so generally disqualify it for use in the Roman 
Communion), it cannot fail to have a great future before it. 

It is, moreover, as I think, a wholesome sion of the times that 
in Gothic the fashion has returned to the study of our own native 
forms, which, while they are in no respect inferior to those of 
foreign countries, are necessarily more cognate to the natural 
genius of Englishmen, and more familiar to their sight. It would 
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be better if the same rule were observed in the use of other styles. 
No doubt in the process of time the national characteristics of 
design will assert their sway over schools of architecture which 
at present savour somewhat too strongly of their foreign source. 
This can only happen when the profession generally has come to 
work harmoniously towards a common result. At present it 
must be allowed that architectural efforts are somewhat chaotic ; 
but that this is so is scarcely more than the inevitable result of 
the conditions under which we have to work. Considering the 
great difficulties which beset the practice of architecture at all 
times, and especially in the present age, neither the ability of 
individuals nor the achievements of the profession seem to me 
to need apology. No very real or rapid progress can, however, be 
anticipated until the general public learns to appreciate and 
understand the art ; and though some leaven of critical knowledge 
has here and there penetrated, I fear that it must be allowed that 
the age is still far from being one of enlightened patronage. 

BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 





























FRENCH JOURNALISM. 
FROM 1852 To 1888. 
By Y. BLAZE DE BURY 


PuRE skies precede storms. When the 2nd of December, 1853 
suddenly burst forth among the quiet of 18: 1. prey were 
fast merging into —_ Neftzer the stiff, unmelting Huguenot 
(later on till after 1870 Mr. Neftzer edited the Tenvps, which 
became then and is still the property of Monsieur Adrien 
Hebrard, a senator), in 1852, Neftzer who wrote in the Press 
was decidedly waxing presidential. “Since the distribution of 
the eagles* had been announced for the 10th May,” writes 
Neftzer, “not one day passed but that everyone foresaw the 
proclamation of the Empire and the abolition of the Republi 
for that very same 10th May, Shall not the affrighted 
Republicans now proceed to declare that what has not taken 
place on that day, is simply postponed to the 15th August ? 
Let these unquiet spirits hold fast to the promise of the President ” 
(naive Neftzer). “ Let everyone have confidence, for we shall 
preserve the Republic.” 

Armand Bertin, editor of the Débats, writes (5th January 
52): “1852 has no such lamentable origins as 1799 (another 
dupe), 1852} springs from 1848—1852 originates not from 1793 
but from inefficacious, useless 1848, amongst whose leaders 
certainly were some bad men, but to no effect, since time cut short 
their enterprises. Besides which, 1848 died a death of street 
debauchery! With this origin, far better than that of 1799, the 
Decennial Presidency of 1852 has not the same duties to perform. 
Its only paramount duty being to maintain social and admini- 
strative order, both of which have already borne the brunt of 
two governments: that of the Empire, and of Constitutional 
Monarchy.” “Two forms,’ continues Armand Bertin, “of ruling 
France are now impossible—feude lism, or anarchy. Hence our 
sincere adhesion to the constitution which the President will 
shortly promulgate.” 

Again, a dupe is sharp John Lemoine who in a following 


* See leading article Presse, 10th May, 1852. Bibliotheque Nationale : Paris. 
+ Presidential discourse, 29th May, 1852. 
t Débats du5 Janvier, 1852. Bibliotheque Nationale: Paris 
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page proclaims the opening in France of an era of fraternity. 
“Thanks now to the expansion of the press, the human 
voice is never silent;* let but events follow their natural 
course, and through publicity united humanity shall form a 
vast ring of loving brotherhood.” Fourth dupe, but not least, 
comes Montalembert, who introducing political professions of 
faith in his imaugural discourse at the Academy, blazons 
forth his liberalism. “Believe nott that the sad experience of 
the failures of °89, acquired so painfully by us,—believe not 
that this experience has stifled the impulses which have ever 
possessed all noble souls. What French heart in ’89 did not 
feel the wish of regenerating France, and of radically destroying 
intolerable abuses? Who could be so unpatriotic as to deny the 
expediency of the advent of the middle class to power—an ad- 
vent prepared by history, and also the direct outcome of educa- 
tion and culture?” It may be that the fifteen months’ apparent 
good faith on the President's part had deceived some men among 
those mentioned ; that these same men were sick of the present 
state of things is unquestionable. 

France had since ’89 known no tranquillity but the thirty 
years represented by the Restoration, and the Monarchy of 
July. Some of the men who, in 1852, proclaimed their confidence 
in Louis Napoleon, had been born under the “Terror.” Boys 
under the close of the Empire, men at the revolution of 1830, 
they craved for rest; heedless of eighteen Brumaires, of Strasbourgs 
and Boulognes, if they now slumbered wrapped in the Bonapartist 
flag it was from sheer exhaustion of spirit; exhaustion and 
slumbers both of such intensity, that even the “coup détat” of 
2nd December 1852, failed at once to arouse them. 1793; the 
Kmpire; 1830,—three evils, each of which evils alone would have 
devoured the strength of many a country, following each other in so 
short a space as forty years, had brought France to that lethargic 
state in which blows are felt, but not resorted to on the spot. The 
worn-out, exhausted body requires an interval of repose before it 
rises from its prostration, and, only after reflection, seizes the 
dimensions of the circumstance that at first had laid it prone. 
When the real France of 1853 was able to measure the crime 
of which it had been the victim, opposition was constituted ; 
still the delay had undoubtedly been mischievous; when the 
awakening came the capacity to react was incomplete, for the 
practical means af reaction failed. France, during its short, still 
too long, lethargy had been disarmed. When French energy 
wanted to assert itself it met banishment’ or imprisonment. 


“Grace a cette voix universelle de la presse qui traduit 4 l’instant la pensée 
as millions d’hommes, on n’a qu’a laisser faire l'avenir d’humanité former 4a la 


— en se tenant la main.”—Les Débats, 5 Janvier. Bibliothéque Nationale : 
aris, 


1 La Presse, 6 Février, 1852, Bibliotheque Nationale: Paris. 
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Means of defence were few, methods were none; there remained 
only abstention, the perfidy of wit, or stabbing by stealth. No 
better example of the abstentionist campaign, by which the 
“opposition press” was now to fight the Government it first 
believed in, can be found than the way in which the Journal des 
Débats gives notice of the Emperor’s marriage, 26th January 1853: 
no ultra-royalist, or even Blanc d’ Espagne* organ in our days, 
having to relate the doings of the “ Président de la Ré publique,” 
could evince more hidden acrimonious ill-will. The number of 
the Débats, at the date of the Emperor's marriage, simply states 
the order of the ceremony; as to the bride, her origin, or any 
particulars about her, it is mute. Still, silence being only a negative 
protestation, the Dé bats has vigorously underlined here the me aning 
of its abstention by opening ‘its columns to the account given by 
foreign journals, Not to deprive the readers of biographical 
information as to the new Empress, the Débats simply fills the 
space of this special number with quotations from the 7%mes, the 
Daily News, Daily Telegraph, etc. Silence again, or exaggerated 
anglomania resorted to fitfully, and only according to the occasion, 
by John Lemoine, are the shields under whose cover the 
Imperial Government must now be assailed. Over-excited, anti- 
Bonapartist John Lemoine advises the imitation of England, 

“ who expectst her statesmen to work for her courageously, but, 
above all, with wisdom andcommon sense.” F urther on the same 
champion seeks to hurt Napoleon through his friend Cobden. “A 
certain degree{ of foolishness may be met with laughter, but if 
persisted in, irritates and exasperates; such is the farce which a 
set of men, entitling themselves ‘grave men,’ have been enacting 
lately at Manchester, selling Mr. Cobden’s dull heavy speech at 
the entrance, as though it were some concert programme, or 
some odorous bouquet.” The person aimed at in the above 
lines was not, we need scarcely say, the one named by John 
Lemoine. At a period when Rochefort writes, and all France 
knows, that “any member of the ‘opposition’ may at any 
moment wake up on board ship for Lambessa”§ all open 
expression of thought is impossible ; for the reason that it inevit- 
ably leads, not only to the suppression of the exponent, but also 
to the suppression of the organ venturesome enough to have 
published it. To be for ever watching events, so as to extract 
from them the poison wherewith to barb the arrow, while the 
bowman himself remains unscathed, such had become, after 185», 
the occupation of all men whose ardent desire, and indeed, whose 
mission was to enlighten their country upon the injuries inflicted 
upon her. 


* Name given to the party of the Spanish Bourbons. 

+ Débats du 3 Janvier, 1853. Bibliothéque Nationale: Paris. 

+ Les Débats du 6 Février, 1853. Bibliothéque Nationale : Paris. 
§ La Lanterne, 1868. Bibliotheque Nationale: Paris. 
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On the 4th of January 1853, the Moniteur Universel published 
a list of all the public bodies who had attended at the Tuileries 
“New Year reception.” The Bar of Paris had been mentioned 
among the number; Berryer, Bdtonnier of this corps, as being 
the faithful friend of the Comte de Chambord, was supposed to 
have led the way. Now in 1835 Berryer, who was about sixty, was 
a man whose situation was of a nature to defy any journalistic 
misrepresentation ; to defend himself, therefore, against the accusa- 
tion of intriguing with “ L’homme des Tuileries,” though a matter 
of indifference to Berryer himself, was of extreme moment to the 
“opposition.” No sooner had he read the Monitewr than, 
requesting the hospitality of the Débats, Berryer issues a sort 
of manifesto, and writes thus: “The Moniteur of the 4th 
January, has mentioned the ‘Counsel of the Parisian Bar’ as 
having been present at the Tuileries on the 1st of January ;—the 
Moniteur has grossly erred, the ‘Counsel of the Parisian Bar’ is 
not a body of ‘functionaries,’ still less an administrative body ; it 
would in no case have presented itself to the Tuileries. As a matter 
of fact, the ‘ Counsel’ did not do it, neither would they have done 
it under any circumstances. 

“(Signed) BERRYER.” 


The narrower the outlets for opposition, the stronger the out- 
bursts of it. And, indeed, as the word “ opposition” proves, 
there existed in these days but two parties ;—un-French France 
was Bonapartist, French France was entirely in the ranks of 
opposition. All the brains of France, all the brilliancy of her 
wit, all her working men, save Mérimée, were in opposition. All 
adventurers or shady characters were on the other side. The 
Legislature was in truth composed only of government nominees; 
writers in the public press were pretty well reduced to silence. 
There being therefore no freedom in the public sphere, salon life 
became a force ;—the Academy, and literature, pamphleteering, 
and, through pamphleteers, the Boulevards, now really formed 
the ring alluded to by John Lemoine; and out of compression 
had been born wnion—a union, indeed, to be remarked, when the 
domineering editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes (the household 
organ of the Orleans princes) had actually been heard to eulogise 
the bitter brilliant wit of a Rochefort! For the moment, another 
most remarkable fact was that the Olympian contempt, the super- 
cilious and frigidly suppressive style, with which academical 
Hrance had been used to receive mention of any mere Boule- 
vard celebrity, was dropped. Salons, institute, foyers de 
theatre, feuilletonistes, all fraternised together. Comradeship 
being indispensable in opposition, friends had to be secured on 
all sides; so that everybody had to read everybody else—in 
truth no sinecure! In this way did it come to pass that even 
tolerant clericals were seen unctuously chuckling over the 
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pitiless flagellations of unorthodox M. de Girardin. In the year 
1867 four consecutive SoM were the ap parent cause of 
the sail to Millaud by M. de Girardin of La Presse, but silent only 
afew months. In 1868 the old lion had begun roaring again in 
the Liberté, and to such purpose that he was again threatened 
by acts of arbitrary authority. In the beginning of 1869 the 
unclassical displays of fireworks of such men as Aurélien Scholl 
or Rochefort were appreciated by the same society that applauded 
and bowed down before the homilies of Bishop Dupanloup. 
And the Scotch fractiousness * of a Montalembert himself would 
take pleasure in fanning rebellious flames, provided they singed 
the enemy at the Tuileries. M. de Persigny’s three alternatives} 
had now long been accepted. That the political bourgeoisie of 
the Thiers-Dufaure description was not to be seduced into 
Imperialism; that the mighty spirits of the Quinet- Michelet 
temper would never cease to remain unswervingly, rigorously 
French (French of the dogmatic reformation type) was more 
than certain. Year after year the only recruits secured by the 
Empire were among the sons of those very fathers whom 
Napoleon I. was wont to designate as “born to serve. 
Simplicity of habits, elegant severity in dress,t extreme 
restraint, almost monastic, in the conversation of unmarried 
women—those were the true characters of French manners— 
under the reign of Louis-Philippe ; both he and his fami 
imbued by education with the principles and ways of t 
revolutionary French civilisation. 
Real France is one; its portrait painters (not the Court official 
painters), prove it. Clouet, Porbus, Philippe de Champagne, 
Chardin, Largilhere, Ingres, Flandrin, paint French women; 
Mignard, Vanloo, Rigaud, Boucher, Nattier, Greuze, David, Gros, 
Winterhalter , paint women of the world ; this assertion is borne 
out by proof. Place, side by side, Philippe de _Champagne'’s 
“Mere Arnaud,” Largillidre’s “ Portrait of his Wife,” “Une Dame 
Bourgeoise ” by Chardin, any lady by Ingres, and any lady by 
Hippolyte Flandrin, the type will remain one and the same— 
capped in the rigid “Guimpe” of Port Royal, or closed, as are 
most female faces of Ingres or Flandrin, in the two sharp dry 
lines of the “bandeaux plats ; ”—the French “Dame Bourgeoise ” of 
the Louis-Philippe period, and os same lady under Louis XIIL., 
are the same person. Prudent, discreet, austere, narrow-minded, 
patient, and responsible—a severe Christian and a consoler—a 
woman kept in moral drill through frequent religious practice in 
stiff, outward drill by worship of convenances, a person Ol 


oa : 
i\ were 
he pre- 


* M. de Montalembert’s mother was a Miss Forbes. wee 
T “ What will you do with intelligent France?” had been M. de Montalemberts 


question to M. de Persigny after the coup d'état. “We will govern with, without, 
or against it, just as she chooses,” had been the answer. 
¢ The late Duchesse de Fuynes would habitually say, “ Les femmes frangaises ne 


porteront plus la laine le matin ; c’est bien mauvaise signe.”’ 
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regulations and order, a person who, in even the least disciplined 
ranks of society, remains implacably opposed to every attempt at 
an intermixture of classes, or an overthrow of any prejudice,—a 
society in which fitness and proportion had ever kept watch over 
the caprices of mere taste. Such a society was necessarily hostile 
to everything coming under the present denomination of “ Fast.” 

Great French ladies of the past, who, under the regency, or 
Louis XV., had frequented Mmes. Quinault and Comtat,* had 
never been supposed to recoil from the licentiousness of the 
“supper-room conversation,’ for this conversation (it should be 
remembered) had been carried on in absolutely perfect French, 
not in International slang ! 

“ Internationalism ” was, to French eyes, the social fault not to 
be forgiven the Second Empire. A Court in which none spoke 
French without an accent—a Court that almost needed the 
accentuated mimicry of a “Hortense Schneider” in order to 
seize the points of her jokes—a Court where, who knows? but 
so exquisite an artist as Mérimée may have found his “inferno ” 
in the obligation of casting his V ac subtleties before the deaf 
ears of doll-like beauties! Fandangos, cachuchas, reels, czardas 
on one side of the bridge; on the “other, la bonne compagme, 
French-France, and the Institute; this was the state of things when 
Mérimée, who belonged to both sides, lived, among the dancers. 
For such a conjunction the courteous protests of politer France 
were not loud enough. The wit of a Forcade, cruel as it was, 
failed to lacerate certain thick skins. The relations of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, like those of the Journal des Debats, 
were all “academical.” The public thoroughfares remained 
unconquered. The Pays, the Monitewr, the Patri ie, the Consti- 
tutionnel, since 1867 under Robert Mitchell’s direction, those 
were the “ Tuileries organs ;” and also Paris Journal, edited in 

1867 by Henri de Pene, “hero ” of two duels in the same day ; 
the Gaulois, 1868, under M. Tarbé and De Pene. 1868 and ’69 
opened the era preceding 70. These two years were not only 
fertile in the establishment of cheap journalism—Figaro, the 
Lanterne, Nain Jaune, Gazette de Paris, Grand Journal, ete.— 
but these years (1868-69) also thronged with events and cireum- 
stances at once natural and unexpected. Now began the strange 
scenes of social and political confusion in which two years later 
the Empire ended. 

Sham liberty walked abroad, and incomprehensible fusion 
of opinions and creeds was apparently so nearly achieved that 
the salons of Imperialist ministers were frequented by the very 
pontiffs of constitutionalism, under the sham ministry—liberal 
ministry—sanctioned by M. Darn. Names such as those of 
Rémusat, St. Mare Girardin, Guizot, were loudly thrown into 





_™ Two most celebrated actresses of the eighteenth century ; both illustrious 
for their wit, the second having left most perfectly written “‘ Memoirs.” 
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the crowd by wondering “hwissiers” of numerous former 
\: régimes. Cunning little plots, invented by Napoleon III. 
a and his préfet de police, M. Piétri, were got up now and 
Lon again to frighten capital into the notion that the strong 
i) |. machinery alone of Imperialism prevented the explosion of 
ae |: anarchy. It was the knowledge of all these aut HB sax doings 
| that brought on the violent recriminations of the cheap press, 
and produced in the end the a and general outburst of 
popular indignation. When in January 770 Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte committed the gratuitous crime of shooting down 
Victor Noir, the work of inflaming the public mind was already 
completed by the cheap journalism. 

In June 1868 Rochefort had published his first Lanterne. 
“Foreign correspondents led my mare M. de Villemessant,” * 
writes Rochefort, “to fear for the Figaro’s very life should he 
continue to have recourse to my pen. Compelled all at once by 
the attraction of the abyss, I wrote to the home minister asking 
leave of becoming myself the editor of a political paper—my 
petition consisted of one string of laudatory formulas. To have 
done with me once for all, thought I, the minister’s best plan would 
obviously be to grant my request. Scarcely, however, had | 
posted my letter than I was seized by fright. 

“Tf the minister is as ’cute as his friends make him out to be, 
he will surely answer ‘ yes.’ ” 

“ Happily, though M. Pinard was sharp—but not so clever as 
he was supposed to be—and he tritely refused to countenance 
my project.” 

Being now formally forbidden to establish his “ paper,’ 
Rochefort went to Brussels, where he at once began pub- 
lishing the Lanterne—defending it as well, sword in hand, by 
three successive duels—one with Pce. Murat, another with M. 
Baroche, the last with M. de Cassagnac. Now at this time 
the Figaro had already passed through twelve years of prosperity. 
When in 1855 M. de Villemessant brought it out, he was already 
forty-six years of age, and had been a dealer in most things, save 
as he says himself, in Latin and in success. 

Born near Blois in peculiar circumstances, alluded to by 
Marceline in Beaumarchais’ play,? at twenty M. de Villemessant 
had founded a Journal de Modes ; in 1848, two other mane 
the Sylphide, and the Lampion; in bege: the Bouche de fer,1 
1850, the Chronique de Paris, in ’ , the Figaro; peesbeving 
at the same time, from ’55 to 65 “the directorship of La 
Gazette de Paris, Le Grand Journal, DP’ Autographe, La Gazette 
des Abonnés. “T resolved” (says M. de Villemessant, in the first 


* This statement is'to be found at the Bibliothéque Nationale Figaro, 1867. 
t Memoires d’un journaliste. 
t In the last act of the Marriage of Figaro Marceline, who is mother of the 
witty Barber, tells the Bohemian tale of his infancy. 
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pages of his memoirs) “to deliver the Figaro as far as possible from 
the absurd political controversies which never convert any one. 
And I also resolved to restore to the reader his Nouvelles a la 
Main* and Echos de Paris. Now at the time that I was editing 
the Sylphide I became acquainted with Villemot, a secretary of 
the “ Porte St. Martin,’ a man brilliant and witty; when, later, I 
created the Figaro, mindful of the qualities that had struck me 
in him, I offered him the Chroniques. ‘ But, my dear friend, I 
should be dead before I had produced the first three lines; my 
only knowledge of a pen is signing Fee-orders.’ ‘You will make a 
furore, was my reply, ‘the day that you simply agree to write as 
you speak.’ ‘Hm!’ grunted Villemot, ‘there <s a difficulty, for I 
speak through my nose. After hesitation, refusal, and re-hesita- 
tion, Villemot wrote his first chronique. Big salaries were then 
unknown ; we agreed upon twenty franes for each causerie,t and 
when at the end of the month our chroniqueur had to carry 
home his eighty francs in pieces of five francs, our editors used 
to stand in a row on either side, and beating an imaginary drum, 
drone out, ‘Ce diable de Villemot est assez riche!’” 

On the 28th May,1867, just at the beginning of the exhibition, M. 
de Villemessant’s Figaro announced itself for the first time with 
the second title, “ a literary and political journal,” and rich enough 
in wit was this first number, as the following quotations from Wolff 
and Rochefort will sufficiently show. 


“On this festive day,t friend Figaro,” writes Albert Wolff, “thou hast become a 
erave citizen; thou whom I remember so careless, and so gay. Accept my compli- 
ments, and let us now, arm in arm, enter on the theatre of politics which has 
hitherto been closed to us. After having taken our seats we will both proceed to 
speak the truth, for it little enough matters to us after all by whom the play may 
lave been written. Being personally devoid of any political creed, I have asked 


myself in which scale I shall lay my pen, as it now hopes to influence the balance of 
Kuropean affairs, Tillthe present day I had never felt the slightest wish to govern 
my fellow-men, or any call to undertake the regeneration of others. Now all is 
changed and within the last eight days, I am aware that the demon of pride 
is overmastering me! A ring at the door, and | immediately conclude a minister 
comes to ask my advite! When a letter is handed to me, my heart beats, and I 
think, Here is a king who craves the benefit of a few words from me! Still, the 
days passed by, without the imaginary appeals from sovereigns and statesmen,” 
etc., etc. 


“Hard days indeed,” writes Rochefort, “ when a luckless journalist 
cannot say that a Royal Highness is yellow-complexioned and 
short-legged without being accused of subversive opinions in 
politics!” However, owing, it may be, to the opportune elimination 
of Rochefort, the Figaro has lived on to prosper as it is doing 
now under the present rule of its able director, M. Magnard. 
As to the Temps and the Dédats, majestic in their format, and 
blessed with such eminent editors as Schérer, Sarcey, Baron 
_ ™ A locution from the eighteenth century, when written gossip would be handed 
in the street. 
+ Memoirs of a journalist. 


+ Figaro du 21 Mai, 1867. Bibliothéque Nationale : Paris. 
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Jacques de Reinach,* they sit among the “ peers,” immutable in 
their grandeur as the Roman Senators! 

After the war of 1870, with the new Republic some of the 
polemical authorities of 1830 all at once came again to the fore. 
Nevertheless, time having done its work, the St. Mare Girardin 
leaders were not any more in harmony—the hour was that of the 
literary sharp-shooters of journalism, men of impulse, such as 
About, and the writers of his school. Strange, inde ed, was this 
reappearance of the vieille garde, Falloux, Thiers, Remusat, and 
youngest of all, Emile de Girardin, who, born in the days of 
insurrection, was never thoroughly at home save in revolutionary 
contests,— 1832, 1848, 1876, were his triumphant periods. 
Catastrophes to him were the stone wherein the lightning flashed. 
The fall of the Parliamentary Monarchy had witnessed the first 
outbreak of his riper strength. The fall of the reaction of 1876 
saw the last and most enduring effort of his grand energy. 


a 
x 


At twenty-four, young Edmond About had, about 1851, signalised 
himself to the literar y world by his volume on “ Modern Greece,” 
but less attached than many others to his politic al creed. About, 
after a few years, accepted invitations at Compiégne, for which 
he was far more severely blamed than sseemiryh _ Shortly after 
the war he became proprietor and chief editor: »192me Srecle. 
About’s Republicanism was most sincere ; ie articles, though 
brilliant with the pungency of Voltaire-like wit, were always 
qualified by the just appreciation of the possible, and the inborn 
commonsense of the French bourgeois. The fighting tempera- 


ment of an Emile de Girardin entirely differed from the keen 
Horatian-Rabelaisian one of About. A satiris t he most un- 
doubtedly was, but neither of the cruel nor of the logical kind. 


He drove nothing to extremes, belonging ales to th 
scoffers of the Bon-vivant type. 

Unlimited liberty after 1870 had broken the strict bonds of 
union, the previous unity of opposition had disappeared with 
that of despotism—the result whereof was the splitting up of 
opinion in countless fragments, each represented by its special 
organs—Le Francais, Orleanistic-Monarchical under the poli- 
tical influence of the Duc de Broglie, with occasional literary 
contributors of the highest notoriety, such as Comte Gaston 
de Ludre, writer of an-admirable essay on Carlyle in the 
Correspondant, and of divers literary studies, highly valued 
by the best critics; perhaps the last homme Vesprit since 


* Baron Jacques de Reinach holds among French financial writers the rank of a 
Bagehot. His financial articles in the Journal des Dé bats are “ Gospel,” and 
indeed are not only the word of truth impatiently expected by the technical reader, 
but an absolute literary delight to any French worshipper of pithy and beautiful 
language. 

+ During the eight months of this electioneering period Girardin never one day 
failed the public ; his leaders were those of youth as well as of talent, and he was 


then eighty-one. 
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the Vicomte Alexis de St. Priest; Le Soleil, purely Orleanistic, 
Director Hervé, lately risen to the glories of the Académie 
Francaise, L’Union, Le Journal de Paris, pure Legitimist, 
honest and persevering, but lacking the august dowdiness of the 
Gazette de France. 

On the opposite extreme (always since 1872) the Jstice 
colours of its editor Clémenceau—deeper red still, anarchical, 
Le Mot @Ordre, and La Lanterne, with which Rochefort has 
nothing more to do, M. Meyer being its present editor. 

Two. papers only during this new period after 1870 had an 
acquired weight and a position such (though in another political 
croup) as the Temps. Those two papers were the (19éme Siecle) 
and La République Francaise, still—whereas, losing About . its 
director, the 19th Sveécle lost all—the République Francaise, first 
created at the war, under the triumvirate of Gambetta, Spiller, 
Alain Targé, has on the contrary considerably risen since three 
years ago it became the property of its present young editor. 

M. Joseph Reinach, who has the true journalist’s temperament, 
resuscitated for the République Francaise the palmy days of La 
Presse. No one since M. de Girardin at his début had shown 
such impetuosity of attack, combined with such perfect correctness 
of form. No young political writer has been adopted by the 
experienced “ leaders” of public opinion with the perfect equality 
that has been oe mee to M. Joseph Reinach. He reminds 
one of those men of ardent faith who sprang to life at the dawn 
of “ constitutional ” liberty in France, and who sincerely believed 
in the influence of published words. As a matter of fact, however, 
the extraordinary abuse of mere political theorising, rarely leading 
to any practical result, has discouraged many an able F renchman 
from really working out a A ercreaget career ; for, after all, to the 
politician, who is no mere babbler, the proof of his own thought 
hangs to the act born of it. W hen the editor of a paper could, 
as did M. Bertin, bring to a government a solid working majority, 
there was a result. When an individual like Girardin could 
impress himself upon the national mind strongly enough to sway 
a general election, as he really did in 1876, here again the act 
effectually answers the word. Discussion is but a “breath, and 
not even actual fighting convinces or converts; its only results 
being the damage or suppression of the individual combatants. 
Life is not always evoked by the same elements—it is convertible. 
“1789” had been the age of the legal thinkers ; 1830, following 
on the Restoration, was that of the “ legal talkers with 1848 
ended the age of “ avocats.’ 

The inspiration of the present age is scientific. Physiology, 
above all, during the last twenty years, in its connection with 
psy chology, has lain at the bottom of men’s judgments: properly 
an age of medical philosophers, the physicians have replaced 
the avocats (the leading witness, M. Clémenceau). It is now the 
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reign, all but exclusively, of anatomists, therefore of critics 
and wsthetes. No one in our days is likely to compose the 
Pastoral Symphonie, and few will adequately enjoy it. But 
1a a large majority of contemporary critics will explain not only 
acl Beethoven's masterpiece, but the vibrative faculties of the 
4a) nervous system whereby the listeners’ faculties are enabled to 
oe appreciate it. Methods by which the “divine afflatus” is 
explained and regulated, and the unattainable gifts of the artistic 
nature are labelled like apothecaries’ prescriptions ; these are the 
chief ends pursued. The creed is distinctly set forth—that by 
the adoption of certain processes, the receptive faculties of the 
human mind shall be so awakened, that they shall infallibly 
rise to the comprehension and sense of all absolute Beauty. 
According to this creed, any student of psychological-physiology 
who, gazing at the famous Christ of Rembrandt, should seek to 
dissect which exact portion of his own brain is moved by the 
instinct of admiration, would run the risk of losing the faculty 
of wonder. The mere mechanical process of self-dissection 
will have killed the emotion. The unconscious materialism of 
such a mental process (for it is unconscious) withers up, 
naturally, all artistic emotion, and the disciples of this strange 
physiological school fail to see that this very emotion, in art, 
plays towards the Beautiful the same part played by love 
towards pleasure: hallowing it. The day when pure enthusiasm 
shall have ceased to precipitate the pulsations of the heart, may 
be one of conquest for science. But how about nature and 
inspiration! The “mind diseased” may indeed be cured of its 
feverish ills and uncritical 1 imaginings, , but may not the sentient, 
suffering being, at the same time, have been, in the words of 
Eothen, cured of Life ? 


w= 





Y. BLAZE DE BURY. 


[EDITORIAL NOTE.—With the exception of some necessary modifications, this 
literally-rendered essay has been printed in the English as sent. To have 
transformed its racy Anglo-French would be to have re-written the articl 


entirely. | 






































THE REAL TURKEY. 
By CLIFFORD KITCHIN 


In the interval since Lady Mary Montagu gave us those radiant 
sketches of Eastern life, which have lent a colour to the work 
of all succeeding narrators, there has grown into existence a 
library of literature, not too large, yet from some aspects 
quite sufficiently large, taking Turkey, and more especially 
Constantinople, for its subject-matter. Many of these books and 
magazine articles have proverbially had no other inspiration than 
a fortnight’s stay at the Hotel d’Angleterre, or the Hotel de 
Byzance,—two hotels in the Grand’ Rue de Pera much affected by 
the English visitor. The intending tourist of the future should 
perhaps note, with regard to the Hotel d’Angleterre, that this 
hostelry has practically outlived the reputation which English 
travellers have conspired to associate with it since the days of 
the Crimea. The Hotel Royal is now the hotel of Constantinople, 
from the points of view both of fashion and comfort, and its salons 
are not inferior to those of Missiri’s from the point of view of 
literary execution. Calculated to win a prudent success as first 
impressions, ambition has led these lightly built-up books and 
papers to take the widest sweeps. Complacent judgments have 
been passed by them on men and things of which their writers 
either had no knowledge, or, if they had knowledge, it was of 
that fleeting, scanty, and delusive kind which is so prolific of 
error. Oh for‘a book serious, complete, of even balance ! that the 
real East, so far as East is synonymous with Turkey and the 
Levant, may be unveiled, as one would unveil a Turkish hanowm, 
to the eyes of the English reader! Kesnin Bey has answered our 
prayer. 

The superficiality hinted at above, with all its patency, has not 
usually been detected. Indeed, it has become an axiom with the 
writer by the Bosphorus, that when treating the Levant for 
English people you may say almost what you please. No need 
to trouble about those matters which elsewhere, and even here 
in any other connection, are the principal concern of the literary 
conscience. Precise description, exact analysis, the careful pre- 
vision of political, financial, and social consequences, are made to 
give way to florid sentences tesselated with fantastic metaphors 
and hyperboles, and horrid with all the arts of a literature that 
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is Levantine. Mind, you cannot write in this way if you write 
for Pesth, Vienna, even for Berlin. But England is less critical 
and less informed. A vast amount of rubbish has thus accumu- 
lated for the British market. 

England, however, is not quite unrevenged. The same ideas, 
less the same language, are filtered back to the Golden Horn 
through the leading columns of the London papers. ‘This is 
absolutely the case. It is not too much to say that the idea 
of Constantinople, as it finds expression in the average English 
leader, is so artificial and conventional as to be really untrue. 
The Conservative papers, by their nature, are the worst sinners. 
They cannot, or will not, grasp the fact that things and opinions 
have undergone a great change in Turkey during the last five or 
six years. On the other hand, the Pester Lloyd, the Neue Frei: 
Presse, the Fremdenblatt, can form true conceptions of the 
situation, and seize the nuances of a telegram despatched to them 
by their correspondents. Contrast a Viennese leader with a 
London leader ; while the one is a living thing, the other, for all 
its ability, rings dull and inanimate. How seldom has the Con- 
stantinople resident been edified by the London rendering of his 
position. How often has the correspondent of a London paper 
been in despair over the use made of his messages. The corre- 
spondent by the Bosphorus and the re and leader-writer by 
the Thames are divided by a great gulf; but Pesth and Vienna 
keep themselves unerringly in ‘touch with the throb! bing pulse of 
the Sick Man. 

Take an ordinary instance. The Standard, say, publishes a 
sturdy Turcophil article, which in due course arrives at the City 
of the Sultan, vid Varna. There are a certain number of persons 
resident at Pera, at Galata, at Stamboul, on either side of the 
Bosphorus, to whom it should or, if it were differently framed, 
might appeal. But local conditions, as they now obtain, are ignored 
to such a degree that it almost fails in awakening any response, 
even in the feelings of those who are most intere sted, materially 
or intellectually, in the further existence of the present ré gume. 
Unrelieved panegyric, almost any panegyric, of the Turk strikes 
a false note when it reaches Constantinople. Possibly England 
has a greater stake in the maintenance of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment than has the English colony with the weight of its local 
interests, But the colony i is getting reduced in numbers, and its 
members are getting poorer “and poorer, while the position of 
some of them is growing desperate, and a silent agreement 1S 
gaining hold that no relief is possible until the Turks go, let their 
successors be who they may. Such a thing as a Turcophil Jingo 
is a rara avis by the Bosphorus. What reason, indeed, has any 
one by the Bosphorus to be a Turcophil Jingo ? TI cannot re- 
member hearing any one at Constantinople say a good word for 
the Ottoman Gov ernment, or even for the Ottoman, save for the 
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Ottoman peasant, whose virtues, if sadly of a silent and negative 
kind, are very great. Even Hobart Pasha, whose métier it was, 
in default of sterner activities, to apologise for the Turk, used to 
say humorously at the club, “ People rail at the Turk. I think 
he is a very good fellow. He gives me three thousand a year.” 
Kesnin Bey’ s work* differs from its predecessors, not so much 
in the vivacity and brilliancy of its expression, remarkable 
indeed as are the literary qualities it discloses, as in the truth 
of the story it tells, the vivid reality of its portraiture. Here 
we have Constantinople, the Turkey of Europe and of Asia, as 
they do actually exist at this moment, and live and breathe in 
the daily round of their urban and rural lives. A question that is 
likely to become pressing is, Who is Kesnin Bey? The name 
was not a familiar one at C ‘onstantinople. To hazard a shrewd guess, 
the author of this volume, which cannot escape being a real livre 
d@ sensation, unless, which is very improbable, England has lost 
all her interest in the City of Two Continents, strives to preserve 
a double incognito—pseudo-Turkish, pseudo- F rench ; and, if for a 
few readers there are sufficient indications in its pages to render 
any such secrecy futile, it would be an ill recompense to do him, 
who has given us a good book, the bad turn of revealing an 
identity which he so industriously covers up. Kesnin Bey, to 
take his own story, isa Frenchman who has obtained employment 
in the Ottoman service, and, as the Bey discloses, has obtained 
promotion therein. Intimately and wickedly versed now in the 
heights and depths anid recesses of Ottoman official life, the city 
and provincial administrations, the curious social milieu of Pera, 
toute la lyre turque, in a word, Kesnin Bey, in the first instance, 
innocently reached Constantinople filled with the visions of en- 
chantment recorded in the e yen imaginative pages of Lamar- 
tine, Chateaubriand, Théophile Gautier. Alas! that he, as they, 
even as the tourist of Missiri’s, did not gaze and dream, and dream- 
ing go on his way regretful, ‘remembering. He lingered by the 
city side, and hesitated, and was lost. He was so ill-advised as 
to remain in that country of great disillusions. Held by a two- 
fold mental demon of the worst type, the keen gaze of the 
psychologist and the student of practical economy joining in ill- 
assorted union with the tender susceptibilities, the highly strung 
and refined organism of the poet, Kesnin Bey was doomed to 
destruction from the moment he set foot in the caique that bore 
him from the steamer to the shore. Few studies are more curious 
than to regard, in the volume he has given us, the perpetual 
strife of conflicting feeling, the clash of sense and sensibility that 
half hides, half displays itself in these pages. Kesnin Bey was 
anxious to analyse the truths that underlay all the poetry of 
which his being was so full; but in going behind the scenes the 


“ The Evil of the East ; or, Truths about Turkey. Told by Kesnin Bey.” Vize- 
telly & Co. 
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charm was lost, and the fine outward shows gave place to their 
shameful realities. 

Here is the initial outburst. a we may suppose the 
Varna steamer to have dropped anchor in mid-Bosphorus, and our 
visitor, mounting the steps of the old Genoese tower at Galata, to 
look round on the wonderful panorama which has so often kindled 
such feverish emotions :— 


“The East! it is the sun ; a globe of ore in fusion ; gilding with its rich rays ea 
cupola and spire; touching each roof with gold; lighting up each window at 
Scutari; shooting its flaming arrows into the deep waters of the Bosphorus; 
lending fresh lustre to the crescent that tops all the most stately buildings of the 
city. The East! we may liken it to the moon; to white Luna walking in he 
clear heaven, on some voluptuous, tranquil night, amid the imposing hush and 
silence of created things ; it is the cool night-wind that carries with it the perfume 
of roses which in clusters hang above the swift, dark Bosphorus stream. Yes; the 
East is all that; it is more; it is a poem, ever changin el 1 poem, 
visible, tangible, whose resistless charms possess the soul with subt igined 


languors.”’ 


Such is the autrefois. The awourd’hui becomes a little 
terrible :— 


What had before allurement now provokes repulsio1 the sense of 
deception strikes you to the heart, and is as gall and wormwood in the mouth. 
Then it is that one perceives in how far this fair land has been sp y tl en 
who inhabit it. This land, so rich, so fertile, yields nothing but misery ; this clear, 
pure sky only covers horrors ; in these white palaces dark crime has lodging, and 
in the midst of calm Nature hypocrisy, selfishness, flourish and take root. Mixed 
with the delicate perfume of jasmine one may scent the foul odours of corruption. 

“Tt is in truth a people that is falling to decay in these marble mansions and at 
the side of these blossoming trees. Disorder, ; greed, ambition, vice, crime, all that 
mixes like the muddy inland streams that add their filthy tribute to the clear noble 
waters of the Golden Horn. In proportion as an observer looks deeper into th 
depths of life oe ‘onstantinople, he stands aghast before this rottenness which seems 
limitless, which has so battened upon the { fail body that now only the semblance of 
life is left. 

“ _.. The truth, indeed, in this, that the magical aspect of the city is but as a mask 
to hide the melancholy picture of a people in the last stage of decay. Social 


depravity, corruption, immorality, and enervation of character have sufficed to 
make both Mussulman and Christian rotten to the core. x. -day, the taint is every- 
where ; all have it. It is not an empire that is breaking up; it is a society that is 
perishing. 

‘* Often in my mind I have likened Constantinople to those women of pleasure, 
attractive, alluring from without, with smooth, clear skin, bright eyes, and pearly 
teeth ; but their beauty is false ; and from within a hidden malady saps their blood 
and transmits its poison to their lovers.” 


Kesnin Bey’s thesis is to make substantial the position hereby 
taken up. In his French character he has touched upon some 
subjects which will strike discordantly on English ears. But we 
English are so hypocritical. And Kesnin Bey’s treatment is 
always artistic. In this book we have the Turks as they are 
discussed at Constantinople, not merely by the French, but by the 
British colony. Incidentally we may disagree with some points, 
and think that others are too lightly or “too heavily weighted. 
But this disagreement will affect only minor matters. As for the 
arguments and illustrations employed by the author, the reader 
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can only be referred to them. Substantially, they cannot be 
challenged with success. Whether after his perusal he may 
agree with the conclusions arrived at by Kesnin Bey during his 
Turkish sojourn, or find a contrary view tenable, he will admit 
that he has read a memorable record, a singularly interesting 
and instructive work on a topic which has often been obscured 
by its exponents, the right appreciation of which is vital to 
English policy. 3 
CLIFFORD KITCHIN. 
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A COMMISSION. 
By OWEN BALAIR. 


WE were gathered together, a vast and bewildered throng, in 
some dim border-region of what we had so short a time since 
been wont to call the next world. Our guiue had left us, bidding 
us wait silently for his return; and during his absence neither 
word nor movement broke the spell of stillness that rested upon 
us. But soon he came again, with the look of one who brought 
news, and it was to me that he spoke. He said: ‘‘ A rare chance 
has come to you; such a lot as falls to one only among millions 
upon millions. You are permitted once more to revisit the earth, 
and to do there the errand that you have most at heart.” And 
when he had said this a great longin, g, envious sigh rose up from 
all that assembly ; and L, for my part, could feel “nothing except 
wonder, edged with a sense of impatience, as at a : asted oppor- 
tunity, that I should have been singled out for such a privilege 
—I who had left no haunting faces behind me, no friend to aid, 
no foe to thwart, no work or hope or interest to lure me back; 
I whose last breath had been a sigh of utter weariness, unmingles l 
with desire or regret. But my w yonder somewhat lessened as our 
guide went on to say: “And, since you have no wish to fulfil 
upon your own account, you may go as a messenger on behalf of 
any one, but only one, of these your comrades.” 

Ah, the clamour that followed those words! It swelled and 
deepened like the rush of the wind through long forest alleys. 
At first a few eager tones would pierce above the rest: “I have 
a message to the Czar; the fate of an empire hangs upon it; 
“That last link in the chain of my great discovery “which I had 
not time to make known. I could send a word to one of ow 
scientists that would lighten the yoke of labour on the neck 
of man and beast all the world over;” “They. are dooming th 
euiltless man to the scaffold, whilst 1 know how the murderer 
can be brought to justice;” “A thousand households will be 
ruined if that fraud is not exposed.” And then there were many 
voices crying very piteously such words as these : “ Oh, if I could 
tell her that I never meant what I said in my rage!” or, “ Oh, 1 
he only knew that I cared about him all the while!” But, 
drowning all these, rose one murmur, like an articulate wave, that 
seemed to say as it swayed toand fro: “Tell them that we 
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remember ; bid them not forget.” So at last, in despairing com- 
passion, I ‘said to our guide: “Choose for me which of these 
errands is to be done; I cannot.” Whereupon he answered: “I 
have chosen ; come with me.” And he drew me apart from that 
imploring crowd. 

‘Fhere, on a grassy bank, under a wide-branched tree, a child 
was sitting all alone—a little girl seemingly about five years old, 
with dark curly hair and hazel eyes. Her small round face was 
rosily brown and dimpled, but her cheeks were glazed with the 
tears which she was wiping off upon a large pink print sun- 
bonnet, sobbing bitterly the while. By this mournful little 
figure my companion sat down, and, signing to me to listen, he 
said to her: “ Now, Meg, tell me what is the matter with you 
that makes you cry so.” 

Meg stopped crying almost immediately, and her face grew 
a shade less woebegone as she looked up at him and said ina 
quavering voice: “ It’s about little Elsie’s doll that I lost.” 

“Then tell me how it happened,” he said; and Meg began her 
story, which was sometimes interrupted by still subsiding sobs. 

“Tt was when little Elsie and I w ent down the wood yesterday 
after our dinner. Was it yesterday ?” she said, in a puzzled sort 
of way, rubbing her hand across her eyes. “Qh! | it must ha’ been 
yesterday, for I’ve been asleep sin’. So little Elsie took the new 
doll wi her that Uncle Joe Wilson gave her. Elsie got the doll, 
‘cause she’s the little one, and I have the workbox that mother 
says ‘ll be useful to me when I’m growed up a bit; but the doll 
is lovely, wi’ real thread-lace frills to its sleeves. So we went to 
see if there was any nuts on the bushes along by the beck, and 
mother bid: me mind that little Elsie didn’t eat any that was 
green yet.” 

q She must be a very “ry Elsie if she’s much smaller than 
you, I observed, as the child paused. 

“Oh, she’s a sight littler than me,’ said Meg. “ Why, sure, I’m 
going on for six, ‘and she was no more than four last Christmas. 
But when we got among the bushes she loaned it me to carry for 
a bit, for she was after the nuts ; and it was real beautiful, it was, 
wi its red frock and all the lace on it. So little Elsie she called 
to me as how she’d found a bush full of nuts; and I was sitting 
under the big beech by the beck, and I'd laid the doll out of my 
hand, for I was going to tie its sash ; and I ran off when I heard 
her calling me, and left it lying there. And we were finding 
loads of nuts, and little Elsie would keep wanting to eat the 
green ones, when all of a minute there was a big clap of thunder, 
and we were frikened. You don’t think it looks like thunder 
now ?” she asked, turning to our guide with an anxious expres- 
sion, He said he did not think so ; ; and she went on reassured : 

“So we were running home as fast as we could, and neither of us 

thought to take up the doll; but I mind quite ‘well where I Jaid 
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it down, beside the flat stone under some of the big bracken 
leaves that’s higher than my head and turned as yellow as gold. 
And there was claps of thunder again, and the lightning. Oh, we 

were drefful frikened! But I did _ for little Elsie when she 
couldn't run as fast as me. And when we got up to our house, 

and were just running in at the door, somehow e vn was 
spinning round and round, and I couldn't see aught, but I heard 
mother saying, ‘ What’s come to the child ?’ And then every- 
thing went out in the dark like. And then I was in bed, 
and mother was there and Dr. Hall, and I heard him a-saying, 
‘It’s unlikely as she’ll iver recover consitness;’ and — r was 
crying all the while, and I thought | heard little Elsie crying too. 
So then all at once I minded how the doll was lost aw ay down in 
the wood, and I tried to tell them where it was, but I couldn't, 
somehow, say iver a word, And little Elsie kep’ on crying 
and crying, and mother gave her a shake, and said, ‘ Whisht 
child, for pity’s sake. Here’s Meg took for death, and you 
moithering me wi’ your clavers. So I wanted very bad to tell 
them again, and I couldn’t. And they put spoonfuls of things 
into my mouth that ‘most choked me. And then ev erything 
went out in the dark again till I was come to this place. I can’t 
hear little Elsie crying now, but belike she is all the same; and 
happen she’ll think,” said Meg, her tears beginning to fall again, 
“that I’ve took it away wi’ me on purpose ; for | did think bad 
of having nothing but the useful workbox. And now I can niver 
tell her where it is all the time, lying at the flat stone by the 
beck—and p’rhaps it’s come on to rain—wi’ the thread-lace frills— 
to—its—sleeves.”’ This last consideration apparently added the 
finishing touch to her affliction, and she cried more than ever. 

“ Well,” said our guide, “suppose that you could send word to 
little Elsie about the doll? Then she wouldn’t cry any longer, 
and neither need you.” 

- Oh, ay!” said Meg eagerly ; “but I don’t see how I can any 
way. 

“This man,” he said, looking towards me, “is going to your 
home, and he ‘will see that little Elsie finds “i doll. again. 

I started in half-credulous surprise. Was it possible that for 
this childish trifle, a baby’s whim about her toy, all those issues 
of life and death, those agonies and yearnings of men and women, 
were to be set aside and made of no account? But obedience, 
like philosophy, often begins with amazement, and my late ex- 
periences had been astonishing enough to teach me some : submis- 
sion; so I gave no utterance to my sentiments. 

Meg looked much cheered, and said: “ But will he show her the 
‘dentical place where it is? ’Cause she is so little, you know, that 
she might pass the right stone and niver see it.” 

“Yes,” said our ouide, “he will put itinto her hand.” A pledge 
which I heard given on my behalf with a keen consciousness that 
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I at present possessed no clue to the situation of the child's late 
abode, beyond that, judging by her mode of speech, I supposed her 
to have come from the “north countrie.” However, Meg smiled 
contentedly, and 

I found myself standing on a grassy path cut along the slopes 
of a smooth hillside. Beneath and around me were streaks of 
ereen valleys, and piles of mountains, many-shaped and many- 
shaded, rising range upon range. It was late in the afternoon, 
and the sunlight came slanting, honey and amber-hued, with a 
peculiar vivid richness, which w ould have shown me that it was 
the year’s sundown too, even if the patches of bracken on the 
long slopes had not waved such fiery fronds that you almost 
expected to see the whole hillside go up in a flame with every pass- 
ing breeze. These two facts, however, were at first the only ones 
that I perceived, or could see any me ans of ascertaining ; for the 
landscape was strange to me, and there was no living creature in 
sight, except a few distant sheep, whitely dotting their steep pas- 
tures, or moving blackly against the sky-line on “the ridges. Yet 
[ was in no wise at a loss with regard to my own movements, 
since I straightway discovered that they were being directed by 
some irresistible though unobtrusive influence, as it were a guid- 
ing spirit in my feet, which led me on, or made me pause, leaving 





me no space for doubt or deliberation, still without imposing itself 
upon me in any thought-shackling or sense-numbing manner. 
Such conditions as these are very favourable to a close observa- 


tion of one’s surroundings, and of what takes place therein ; and 
the fact, soon made evident, that | was equipped with “a robe to 
go invisible” gave me a sense of liberty which helped to make me 
forget that I really was not a free agent. 

The path which I was following thus ran westward and down- 
hill, and presently brou; cht me where a small stone cottage stood 
not far above the hivhest pines of a wood that thrust its wedge 
of sombre verdure up a narrow ravine. It was a poverty-stricken 
little dwelling; roughly built and bleakly situated, without a gar- 
den or any enclosure about it, save what looked like the remains of 
a ruined sheepfold. A rude setting, truly, for the beautiful and 
delicate thing which it contained, I thought to myself, as, having 
halted near its door, I saw one of its oce upants pass out. This was a 
girl of about seventeen, slender and tall—so tall that as she stepped 
over the threshold she had to bow her small head with its wealth 
of golden-glistening coils. At other times, however, that head 
was borne “somewhat proudly by its long down-white throat—a 
pose naturally resulting from the exquisite curves of neck and 
shoulder, rather than from any haughtiness in the mind of its 
owner, whose dreamy, wistful look was as meek as if it had not 
rested upon a face where every line and tint was as purely drawn 
and limned as those in a flower-petal, so that the beholder felt 
half disposed to grudge the attention swiftly charmed away from 
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them by the liquid light of the great violet-blue eyes, with their 
dark silken brows and sweeping lashes. She wore a faded lilac 
print gown, and was carrying an empty tin pail, which flashed 
dazzlingly i in the sunshine as she went towards the grove whence 


the rushing of waters sounded. The stre am was close by, for she 
soon reappeared, toiling up the steep path with a load so evi- 


dently beyond her strength that I was not a little chagrined 
finding my instinctive impulse to assist her gainsaid by the power 
which, for the time being,:prescribed my actions. As she set th 
pail down outside the door, an ugly old woman, leathery-cheeked 
and beady-eyed, wrapped in a plaid : shawl, came and stood on the 
threshold, saying in a high » harsh voice: “ An’ whered you be off 
to now, that youre no comin’ in?” For the girl was standing 
with her face turned towards the west, as if she meditated acain 
descending the path. 


“I was ‘only thinking of going for a bit of a walk in the wood, 
Granny, she answ ered, without ‘look: ing round; and from where | 
stood I could see that she blushed as she spoke. “ It’s lovely down 


by the lake when so pete setting, and I haven’t been down 
there once this week.” Her voice, low and sweet, and flawed by 


no jarring accent, was a strange contrast to the old woman’s un- 
couth northern burr, which sounded harsher than before as she 
rejoined : “ An’ what ’ud ail you to be thrapesin’ off that a-way ? 
Yed be a deal better mindin’ your wark—there’s t’ new sheets 


from Parson’s for to seam.’ 
“] finished the last one this morning, Granny,” said the girl, 
“and I can’t get any more till to-morrow. I’ve made up the fire 
nicely for you, and I won't be long away. I'll come back in time 
to bake the girdle-cake for tea, never fear.” 

“ Augh ! then be off wi’ you ‘for an idle, feckless lass!” said the 
old woman, glowering evilly at her. “ A fine fule I wor to tak’ 
up wi such a little-good- for, when I might ha’ kep’ on wi’ Rosie 
Wilson. I wush you wor back again at: your fine schule, so I do. 
Naw, naw, be off wi’ you!” she screeched, seizing the pail in one 
hand, and with the other waving away the girl’s proffered eng 
ance—“ be off wi’ you; an if it worn’t that I’m so cramped wi 
rheumatiz I can’t do a hand’s turn about t’ house, it’s little rd 
care if you niver darkened this door again!” She shrieked these 
words after us, as the girl had already begun to run down the 
path, and I was enjoined to follow her 

Soon we passed in among the pine ‘shadows, where the broad 
sunshine could only pierce dispersedly i in red quivering shafts, and 
where the still air seemed to have paused that it might take up 
a burden of clean, sharp fragrance. I heard a ws aterfall dashing 
down somewhere near, and the hurry of its leap was in the 
stream which ran beside our path. The ravine widened as it 
descended, and the trees stood less densely, so that here and 
there on the steep slopes which shut it in streaks of yellowing 
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bracken had room to lie like the wraiths of dead sunbeams; and 
before us to the westward glimmers of bright water began to 
flicker between the stems and boughs. But we had not gone. far 

when my unawares companion started and slackened her fleet, 
light steps, while the faint wild-rose pink of her cheeks deepened 
in a moment to the vivid carmine flush of the sweet-briar blossom 
—no lady in her bower, pardie, could blush more sudden red ” 
which in its turn waned as spe dily into lily paleness, and the 
next instant I saw that a tall young man, handsome of face and 
noble of presence, was coming swiftly to meet her. 

Here, then, it would appenr, I was called upon to witness a 


new scene in an old, old drama; perhaps a merry woodland 
pastoral, ending blithely. when “there comes a sound of marriage 
bells -” or, it might | be, a pitiful tragedy, darkening to its close 


amid broken hearts and troths, and fair fame slighted and sullied. 
The last, most probably, I said to myself, as I saw ata glance that 
Fortune had peameired upon this youth not only the beauty of 
unfallen Lucifer, but also a place amongst those who are born in 
the purple of life; though this sinister conclusion was some- 
what shaken when I obse — that he greeted the girl with as 
much respectful courtesy as if she had been a duchess. For 
some time, however, [ was debarred from testing the truth of 
iy conjectures by hearing what manner of speech passed between 
the pair, since I found myself forbidden to draw within earshot of 
them as they paced slowly on. I could only now and then catch 
the tones of a deep musical voice, and see that the stately dark 
head was often bent towards the drooping golden one, as if to 
taste “the delight of low replies.” But at last, when their 
loitering steps had brou: cht them to a place where a screen of 
hazel bushes interpose | between their path and that of the 
clear brown water, I was impelled to draw nearer, and thus 
innocently, since involuntarily, play the part of an eavesdropper. 
When I approached them ‘the y were standing still, and Sir 
Aylmer, as I afterwards heard the girl call him, was speaking to 
her very earnestly ; whilst she liste ned to him with half-averted 
face, fingers tightly interlaced, and eyes bent upon the ground. 

“What am I asking you to leave?” he was saying. “You 
know that I will provide for your grandmother, and you told me 
yourself that you thought she would be happier living with her 
relations j in the village.’ 

“Yes; she never took kindly to me,” said the girl, in a low 
voice; “ she always liked my cousin Rosie Wilson better. Poor 
Granny ! her rheumatism is so bad that she often can’t help being 
a bit cross.” 

“Ah ! what a life that is for you,” her companion said. “My 
pretty one, how can you bear to look forward to it? Consider 
how it will be when the winter has come on, as it will very soon 
now—see the bracken there—and you are shut up in that 
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miserable hut alone, with a cross old woman, through months of 
mists and snow and cold; and when [| shall have gone, for you 
know that I must leave this place next week”’ (the girl shivered 
and sighed). “Remember the long dreary days, Elizabeth ; what 
will you do with yourself from morning till night ‘ ;” 

“ T’ll think that you are well and happy in some place where 
your days are not too long,” she answered, beginning her speech 
bravely, but interrupted by a quick sigh. 

“But you must think no such thing,” : said the young man 
vehemently ; “for, by Heaven! Elizabeth, if you will not hear 
reason, [ll be off to the Soudan, and see whether any Arab will 
consider me worth spearing. Yes,’ he went on, as if oe to 


himself, “perhaps I may find something to die for out there, since 
I am to have nothing to live for at home.” 

“You couldn't be so cruel,” said the girl, turning white, and 
looking up at him with dark frightened eyes. 

“ Not unless some one else is cr ruel first,” he answered,—" some- 


one,’ taking her hand, and meeting her anxious gaze with his 
flashing falcon glance, “ who is too sweet and lovely to mean half 
the unkind and foolish things she says. Think, my darling, that, 
if you will only trust to me, in a few days you shall have left this 

old wretched life behind you for ever. You shall forget what 
enerdilbip and loneliness and dulness mean; you shall have every- 
thing that I can give you 

“No,” said the girl, interrupting him, and speaking with the 
abrupt emphasis that often falls upon words uttered in de aperate 
defiance of the shrinking heart’s protest,— “No, not everything. 

“How so?” he rejoined quickly. What do you think that ] 
would keep back from you, Elizabeth 

She did not speak for some moments, and even then gave him 
no direct reply. 

“If I were a lady, and rich,” she said, softly and sadly, “ and 11 
you were very poor, worked in the fields, maybe, and were as 
rough and ignorant as other labouring men,—it’s very hard to 
imagine that,” glancing swiftly at him ; “still, suppose that 
you were,—ZJ should never be ashamed of you.”’ 

“ Indeed, I believe that you would not, dear child,” he answered. 
“But what is running in your mind ? ” 

“T can't rightly explain what I mean,” she said ; “ but 1t seems 
to me that when I think of you, your grandeur and riches and 
learning and all just shrivel up into nothing, like a handful of 
weeds thrown on the fire, and leave only y ourself, And I can't 
help seeing that it is different with you. Why, I know how 
vexed you would be this minute if one of the neighbours were to 
find us talking together. Last-week, Sir Aylmer,” she continued, 
colouring deeply, “I went to look ata wedding in the village, and 
do you know what I was thinking about all “the time ?_ I was 
wondering how I could ever have fancied that you would not be 
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ashamed to walk up the aisle and stand before the altar with a 
peasant girl like me. wins if it was in one of those foreign 
places that you talk of,’ she said, wistfully, “ where none of the 
e0 ople would know you, it would be impossible—impossible ! ’ 
“ Elizabeth,” he: broke in, impetuously, and his tones had, I 
thought, an unmistakable ring of sincerity, “ I swear to you that 
would be proud to own you as my wife before the whole 
universe: —prouder of you, my darling, than if you were an 
emperor 's daughter ; and yet, dropping his voice, with an accent 
of pain, —“and yet, as you say, it is inyposaible—impoasible | ” 
‘Ah yes; 1 knew it—impossibl e!” repeated the girl, though 
with lips that had whitened at his acquiescence in her own saying. 
“For no such reasons as you imagine, though,” he said; “ but 


because—because-—-Heaven help me !—there is another woman 
whom the law and the world will call my wife. Don’t turn 
away—hear me, Elizabeth !”’ he said, beseechingly ; for while he 


spoke the girl recoiled with a low cry, as of one whose long dimly 
surmised dread is suddenly fulfilled, and stood trembling, as I 
have seen a tall lily sway on its stem when a rough oust has 
struck it. “ This is hard enough and sad enough, God “knows 
but it need not, and it must not, ruin all our live es; 1t cannot, 1 
what you said just now is true.” 
He paused, as if waiting for an answer; but she stood pale and 
mute. 
“We may be happy together,” he continued, “ and that without 
wronging any one—not Her. She has all she wishes for, and all she 
argained for when she married me: my name, that is to say, and 
my worldly goods—these she values, and I think intends to keep.” 

‘He muttered something fiercely under his breath; and then, 
checking himself, said aloud : ‘“ But I won’t talk about her; I feel 
it a sin to speak of her, and, such as she is, in your presence. 
After all, she can deprive you of nothing that you need grudge 
her. Would you care so very much to be called my lady,’ and 
allowed to make a curtsey to the Queen? Or—oh, Elizabeth!” 
he exclaimed, half sternly, half re proachfully, as she still kept 
silence, “ will you not let me believe in the existence of one woman 
whose heart 3 is not set on rank and riches 2’ 

“ You know,—you know very w ™ ’ she said, passionately, “that 
I ¢ care for nothing in the whole world but that you 

“But that I?” he repeated, as she broke off ; and then, finding 
that she would not complete the sentence: “But that I should 
love you as I have never loved any living thing before, and as I 
never shall again, my beautiful sweetheart.” 

As the girl heard this, she flushed exquisitely like a live rose ; 
— though she again turned away, I believe it was to hide her 
happy smilé that she knelt down by a flat stone, rich with veins 
of emerald moss, and moons of gold-and-silver lichen, and occu- 
pied herself in trying to break the stem of an immense bronzed 
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bracken plume which waved above it. Her lover came and bent 
over her, twining his fingers in a coil of the bright hair which had 
slipped dow n upon her shoul lers, and she curved her white throat 
to look round at him shyly, her hands still busy among the fern 
stalks. 

Then I did what I found to be enjoined upon me, with the 
consequence that when she drew back her arm, it was not upon 
tough fern fibres that her fingers were clasped. What was it’ 
The rains and dews of many se ag had drenched it, withering 
leaves had fallen uponit, the dark earth had stained it, and the 
white snow had covered it; so th " the pink was all washed out 
of its waxen cheeks, and its once stiff ri nglets hung in damp 
wisps, and its scarlet frock was only a discoloured rag. Yet, for 
all that, the girl no sooner beheld it than she gave a little ery, half 
wondering and half rueful: “Why, it’s my old doll,” she said, 
“that has been lost all these years!” She stood silent for a few 
moments, gazing at the poor little toy, her eyes grown darke 
with thick- coming memories 

‘Ah! how well I remembe r the day it was lost,” she said, 


“though it's a dozen years ago, and we were only bits of ehildren. 
It was ; the very day before poor little Mee died. She and I had 


come here to look for nuts, and 1 brought the doll. I’d only had 
it a few days, and I know I w as selfish and cross, and wouldn't 
lend it to Meg at all, until we came to these bushes, and I wanted 
to get rid of it. Then it came on to thunder, and we ran home in 
a fright, and forgot all about it. I remember ‘ta poor Meg 
stood and waited for me on there by the rowan bush, for I couldn't 
run as fast as she did, and she wouldn’t leave me behind. But 
she fell down in a sort of faint just as we got to our door, and she 
was dead before that time next day ; the doctor said it was some- 
thing wrong with her brain. Poor little Meg! I did miss her; but 
at the time, I know, I was thinking most about the doll. I re- 
member sitting and crying about it in the corne r, and poor 
mother coming and giving me a cup of custard that Me; ¢ wouldn't 
take. Yes; and Meg, they say, kept on trying and tr y ‘ing to tell 
us something; but she never could, and | think mother fretted 
over that as Jong as she lived. “Oh, little Meo!” she cried, with 
sudden vehemence, letting the doll fall on the leaf-carpete d ground, 
and clasping her hands with a passionate gesture, “if only r we 
could be children together again, or if only I too might have died 
a child!” 

She hid her face for a while on her fol led ar ms, an 1 | aned her 
head against the smooth grey trunk of the beech tree beneath 
which they stood. But presently she raised it again, and without 
further hesitation went up to. Sir Aylmer, who was standing 
silently watching her. There was a w ondrous clear shining in her 
eyes, and, even in that ruddy westering light, her face “looked 
absolutely colourless. 
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“ Good-bye, Sir Aylmer,” she said, giving him her hand; “I love 
you with all my heart and soul; but I will not go with you, and I 
will never see your face again.” 

She looked full at him as she spoke; and I, having seen that 
look, felt no wonder at what ensued, though the bare statement 
of the fact may sound strange enough. For the young man, 
turning almost as pale as she was, stooped to kiss her hand, and 
went away without a word. The girl stood watching him, as he 
passed between the straight black pine stems through which the 
sunlight streamed, redder and redder, in longer and longer bars. 
Then, as a turn in the path took him from sight, she sank to the 
vround, and lay with one arm stretched across the lichened stone, 
and with her head’s glossy gold pillowed on the shrivelled leaves. 

What was the meaning of this? I pondered, as I stood “ spell- 
stopped ” at a little distance. Had she flung herself down in an 
estasy of grief? Or had she fainted? But as the minutes passed 
and left her lying mute and motionless, another conjecture strength- 
ened in my mind. The rubied sunset fires ebbed away, and in 
among the pearly twilight dimness gleams of cold radiance began 
to steal, as if a crystal cup, drained of red wine, were being filled 
anew with fair water; for a great amber moon had risen and was 
floating up the clear eastern blue. but still there was neither 
sound nor stir; and though I[ stood near enough to note the silken 
sweep of the dark lashes upon her cheek, | could discern no sign 
of breath or heart-beat. A small bird, which had been chirping 
somewhere up in the topmost branches of the tree overhead, began 
to grow very bold, and came hopping down upon lower and lower 
boughs ; a wild rabbit peered out of a hole close by, and then, 
after a little deliberation, quite emerged, and skipped across the 
path, almost brushing against the girl’s feet. The tameness of 
these creatures filled me with a vague horror. At last I was 
aware of footsteps and voices approaching, and two men, seemingly 
shepherds, followed by a sheep-dog, came down the wood. The 
colley ran forward with a sharp bark; I heard the men utter an 
exclamation ; and then—— 

I stood once more in the place where I had left our guide, who 
now greeted me kindly, and listened patiently to a perplexed 
account of my proceedings. “So,” I concluded, “I cannot tell 
whether I have done my commission. It is all a mystery to me ; 
tor the girl spoke as if many years had passed since yesterday, 
and she is almost a woman grown, and yet she is surely little 
Meg’s sister,” 

“Ah!” said he, “that is a riddle we cannot read for you yet 
awhile. Indeed, you must be prepared to find that there are 
many strange things to learn about what you have hitherto con- 
sidered the simplest facts of space and time. However,” he 
added, smiling, “we have strange means of teaching too. But 
come this way, and I will show you a pretty sight.” 
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He led me on a few steps, and there I saw little Meg stuil sitting 
on the same green bank, but no longer tearful and disconsolate. 
And beside her sat a yet smaller child, not more than four years 
old, with short fluffy hair only just ripening into gold, and a soft 
pink-and-white baby face. Nevertheless, as I looked at her, |] 
recognised the maiden whom I had left lying in the moon-lit 
wood, her beautiful face passion-pale beneath the crystal beams 
with love and sorrow and death. The poet’s fancy had heen 
realised here ; the flower had slept, and was a bud again. 

“You see they are to start together once more,’ said our guid 
And, as he spoke, I heard Meg say: “Come, Elsie, let us go and 
pick daisies. Do you know I’ve found some h ll 
like roses.” 

And the two children got up, and wand 
hand in hand. 
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RELIGION AS 





By JOHN TREVOR. 


THE introduction of a foreign phrase into the title of an article 
dealing with so weighty a matter as Religion suggests the danger 
that what is written beneath it will be passed by unread. To 
those who regard religious conceptions as needing no new develop- 
ment, whether because th y are perfectly satisfied with what 

eligion they have, or because they want no religion at all, this 
HS will necessarily prove uninviting ; while those who are 
jookiiag for new aids to the inner life in the whirl of modern 
thought may, with almost equal possibility, be warned off. 
“ Religion as Esprit de Corps !—Religion as Nonsense.”” And so 
they pass on. 

The use of this French p hrase, however, is unavoidable, if the 
thought which suggested is to be expressed. Its nearest 
equivalent in English is perhaps the word Comradeship. To 

avoid unpleasant repetition, [ shall use this word occasionally ; 
and, with the same object, [ may sometimes speak of the spirit 
of the whole, regarding the three terms as _ practically 
synonymous. They will thus stand for that spirit which is 
‘ommon toa number of men, uniting them into an active whole, 
an organic unit. 

In dealing with religion in such a connection it will be 
obvious that I am thinking rather of that spirit which animates 
a religious life, than of any development of a body of doctrine to 
which such a spirit might give rise. In this sense I may say, 
then, that by religion T do not mean a system of theology. For 
the present, so much of definition will suffice. 

Let us commence our subject of comradeship where it began with 
each of us—at the baby. A baby has no sense of esprit de corps ; 

he spirit it manifests is one of commanding selfishness. Truly, 
indeed, has it been said, that “all children are born princes ;” 
and so we may say, too, that all children are born egoists. Not 
that there is no unselfishness in a baby ; but it is not 
apparent; it has not been developed. How does this develop- 
ment take place ? 

All know how difficult it is to bring up an only child with 
satisfactory moral result. But watch a boy or girl, say three 


* An address delivered before the Ethical Society at Toynbee Hall. 
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years old, in whom the evils resulting from only-chil nes are 
manifest, ‘and let there arrive, at that period of its life +, another 
inhabitant to the nursery. At once a moral reform commenees. 
The parents who, without avail, have mourned the growing self- 
centredness of their firstborn, seize on the new conditions as the 
means of developing an altruistic regard. First comes the little 
comrade; then, with proper parental assistance, the comradeship. 
Here the reader will excuse a very simple illustration of this. 

Two little boys were playing together in their nursery, one of 
five, the other of two. Their grandmother , who was sitting with 
them, gave the older boy a penny. He immediately “asked 
whether she had not one for his little brother. She replied that 
she had not. Then the boy asked whether she had not two 
halfpennies to exchange for his penny, so that he might give his 
brother one. No, she had no more coppers at all. “We ll, then,” 
said the persistent youth, “I will go down to mother, and ask 
whether she has two halfpennies.” So he went down to his 
mother, changed his penny for two halfpennies, and gave his 
brother one. 

The boy could not be happy in possessing his penny alone ; he 
thought that would not be “fair;” he wished to “go halves.” 
It was no extreme altruism that he manifested, for he certaunly 
did not wish to give up the whole of the penny: and, if it could 
not have been changed, he would not have hesitated to keep it all 
for himself. He was quite willing to share his gift, and only 
willing to share it. He has manifested th at strange ble nding of 
altruism with egoism which is so conspicuous a feature in 
comradeship. 

This lesson, acquired in the nursery, must be expanded in the 
school. The boy who has learned that his brother's interests are 
of importance, must learn that the interests of other boys are of 
importance. He goes to school thinking that he and his are 
everybody, and must be taught by his new surrou bdisie and a 
judicious teacher, that they are not everybody. In schoolboy 
language, he has to “ have it taken out of him.” 

It would be interesting to consider how far in our schools the 
autocratic ethics of authority might profitably yield to the demo- 
cratic ethics of comradeship, esprit de corps. It is certain that in 
this latter principle isa basis for moral — which, employed 
by a strong and humane teacher, might be made a tremendous 
power for ‘good in the training of “boys and girls. The ideal 
instructor then would be, not so much the m: ster or mistress, 
as the leader of the whole school. Honour, fidelity, comrade- 
ship are virtues which boys and girls, all but the lowest, can 
easily understand and reverence; and, once having understood 
and reverenced them, they become ideals for the whole life. Ii 
a boy could be made to realise that he was punished, not because 
le had disobeyed his master, but because he had acted unfairly 
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towards his comrades in his class or in the school, a private 
conscience and a public opinion would be developed in that school, 
which would be found splendidly applicable to the wider world 
in which the boy must soon enter. 

On leaving school, as on leaving the nursery, the same lesson 
has to be learned in the larger sphere. The lad, sitting for the 
first time on an office-stool, thinks that now he is somebody, and 
he has again to learn that there are other somebodies whose 
affairs and interests he must consider and respect. And asin the 
school, so in the workshop, the office, the college, esprit de corps 
might be taken far more than it has ever yet “been as an ethical 
basis, and developed into a powerful moral force. 

The child, the lad, the young man, has been gradually finding 
the world a bigger ‘and bigger place, and if he be sufficiently 
moralised, his sense of comradeship will have grown with the 
growing sphere. Indeed, this principle of ethics can only be justi- 
fied as it is permitted to expand into all the expanding relations 
of life. 

That the relations of husband and wife should be inspired by 
this principle of comradeship needs no urging. The lower 
system of sun and planet is yielding to the higher one of double 
suns, And the parents of the present day do “not forget, as their 
ie arents did, that they were once children. We cannot help 
believing that there is a dee per bond of sympathy in families than 
there used to be. 

But if in our homes there is a real growth in this spirit of com- 
radeship, in the relations of master and servant there is not. 
Machinery, with the combination of capital and the large employer 
of labour, have severed master and man as they were hot severed 
a The comradeship is no longer between master and man, 
but between masters on ; e one side as against men on the other, 
and vice versd. The man who, as a se rvant, had a strong feeling 
of comradeship towards his fellow-servants, as a master, loses that 
feeling entirely, and forgets that he was once a servant as com- 
pletely as our grandfathers used to forget that they were once 
boys. 

The master who is working in competition with other masters 
and in co-operation with his own men, yet allies himself with 
these other masters against his men, as his men ally themselves 
with others against him. Thus two hostile camps are formed, 
between which any common esprii de corps is becoming more 
and more impossible. We have come to a point at which the 
development of this spirit is narrowed, and not only narrowed 

but intensified. Esprit de corps is being very powerfully stimu- 
lated; but it has not prec into all the expanding relations of 
life, and i is therefore a terrible danger to society, and a growing 
menace. This arrested dev elopment shows the evil side of the 
principle we are discussing. sprit de corps becomes esprit de 
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clique, esprit de classe, esprit de coterie; it is not that spirit of 
the whole which should infuse all the relations of men. Instead 
of binding men to men, it classifies, and severs, and causes hatred 
and strife. To associate such a spirit as this with any conception of 
religion would be to make a mock of religion. A far higher ideal 
must be reached than this. 

In expanding this principle of esprit de corps we are then 
brought face to face with the great Social Problem, about which 
a few words must be said. It has two sides, the inside and the 
outside. Let us take the latter first. 

If this sense of comradeship should be the vital principle of the 
social body, it is the manifest duty of society so to organise itself 
that the dev elopment of this sense may be possible 

Even the Zimes (article on the Co-operative san rs May 
22nd) has recently stated : “That all classes should be so penetra- 
ted with altrusion (sic) that they will abandon the pur cai of their 
own interests, and combine for the promotion of the common 
welfare, . . . is an ideal to be aimedat.” (Combination for the 
promotion of the common welfare does not necessarily imply the 
abandonment of the pursuit of men’s own interests). But, of 
course, the 7imes goes on to make the stock answer: “If we 
could extinguish selfishness, and direct self-interest to the pro- 
motion of social objects, the regeneration of Society would accom- 
plish itself.” 

The answer to this answer is, that Society has so organised 
itself that instead of selfishness being extinguished it is fostered. 
Doubtless the crushing burden which Society lays on “the 
residuum ” does develop unselfishness in the happily constituted 
few whose hearts can be moved with a burning pity, and whose 


ideals the 7’vmes finds it so iad to criticise. But though it is 
quite possible for the refined and noble of all classes to be filled 
with a high sense of the brotherhood of man, for the average 


man, in average conditions, anything bey ond the germs of such a 
feeling, or the ‘longing for such a fe ling, j is next to impossible. It 
has been said that the scouts of two hostile armies, who frequently 
come in contact, will not only refrain from shooting each other, 
but will develop a certain comradeship; but such a feeling could 
not be expected to spread through the entire armies. 

Society is not only so organised that its average man is made a 
sharp egoist, but it so acts upon thousands and thousands of its 
weaker members that the only natural outcome of its action would 
be to convert them from orderly citizens into rebels. It is there- 
fore no answer to the demand for reorganisation in the interests 
of a higher morality to say, that if we had the higher morality 
the reorganisation would follow. Of course it woul 1; but our 
present organisation represses the higher morality. 

This is the outside aspect of the Social Problem. There is, 
further, the inside aspect. 
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And on this side what a tremendous moral problem the Social 
Problem is. What an enormous moral development is demanded 
before all the relations of men can be organised on any satisfactory 
basis. ‘The demand is that men shall feel a sense of comradeship 
with their fellows, not as being of the same family, not as being 
of the same class or calling, not as being of the same nation, even ; 
but that this sentiment shall include all these relationships, and 
yet rise above them into a feeling of comradeship with all men 
simply asmen. The minds of all of us have to be filled, to use 

the language of Byron, with “some vast and general purpose, to 
which particular things must melt like snows.” 

Socialists are perfect] y right in saying that the moral 
problem is a social problem. But the converse is equally true, 
that the social problem is a moral problem. Any attempt at 
reform, which is based upon the doctrine that man 1s merely the 
creature of circumstances, can only lead to a “social wreckage,” so 
far worse than that we now witness, in that it will be universal. 

Society needs moralising as well as organising; and one of 
the moral ideals which society must adopt is that comradeshi 
or esprit de corps. A new moral vitality is demanded, to act as 
an organising principle upon the scattered social elements. 
Where shall we look for its generation ? Our Churches might 
do much if they could ae change their theology ; and 

this they would speedily do if they at all adequately understood 
the dumb appeals of the age. But, it is not from a new exegesis 
of old documents that our churches can be made the centres of 


an organising social life, but from a new reading of the news- 
papers. 

The hearts of all reformers turn to the young, and it is to the 
young that we must look. If an adequate moral sense is to 
pervade society, it must be planted in the heart of the child ; 


and no moral sense can more easily be planted and developed 
there than this of comradeship. The French, with their course of 
“ Moral and Civie Instruction’ in their primary schools, set us 
a splendid example, which we ought to be able to follow and to 
vastly improve upon (see La Premitre Année ad’Instruction 
Morale et Civique). While we are teaching our children the 
relations between Jacob and Laban, they are teaching theirs the 
relations between the individual and his fellow men. If our 
State schools could be brought to adopt the same method with 
improvements, and our Sunday schools, using this social morality 
whether as a basis or as an end, strengthened and enforced it by 
real religious teaching, the great Social Problem, and indeed the 
great Religious Problem, would hasten to a solution, For both 
the religious reformer and the social reformer must understand 
that the two problems cannot, without infinite danger, be 
Separated. 

From the Social Problem we must again expand the principle of 
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esprit de corps. I have spoken of the French “Moral and Civic 
ie | Instruction” as improvable, and it is so in this respect among 
‘ e is others, that it so intensely national. The Franco-German War 
i of 1870 has been a terrible hindrance to moral development in 
Europe, and in the moral education in French schools we see one 
of the disastrous effects of it. 

The spirit of nationality has bound together families and tribes 
and races,and is one of the noblest sources of exalted thought 
and action. Some of the grandest poetry, and of the most 
heroic deeds, have been inspired by it. And yet again and again it 
has cursed the earth with blood, through its intense but arrested 
development of esprit de corps. Between nation and nation, as 
between employer and employed, lie gulfs broad and deep, and 
no true spirit of comradeship has yet been able to bridge the 
yawning chasms. If Europe has not been engaged recently ; in 
widespread war, it has not been from a sense of fraternity, but 
aa from a sense of fear. The only means of maintaining peace is to 

is N increase the terrors of war ; and Europe helplessly and hopelessly 

i submits to its erowing burden, which not only drains the 
national purse but degrades the national conscience. 

: In the growing party which has for its object the establishment 

Ab of courts of arbitration to settle international disputes, we see an 
ip indication of a tendency to base national relationships upon race 
comradeships, rather than upon race antipathy. Doubtless, the 
desire for a cheap loaf affects this movement, as well as the 
desire for fraternity ; but this is only in accordance with the fact 
of man’s dual nature. The cry for Imperial Federation has a like 
dual aspect, but there can be little doubt that a practical response 

‘to that cry would, in the long run at least, be a great step towards 

the solution of the world prob lem. Men are being awakened to 
the fact that both their physical and moral inte rests are favoured 
more by friendship than by strife. 

In spite of the dictum that the wars of the future will be 
commercial wars, there can be no doubt that the extension of 
commerce tends, upon the whole, towards international 
organisation. In this respect, it is perhaps unfortunate that 
England’s commerce so far exceeds that of other nations; 
because, any proposal to protect commercial interests in time of 
war, tends unduly to favour England. While our mercantile 
supremacy remains what it is, we can hardly iy ct nations to 
agree that we shall be relieved from defence just at our weakest 
point. | 

Trades Unions had not been long established before it was | 
found that the question of wages was an international question ; and 
perhaps this is one of the oreatest benefits which these organisa- 
tions have conferred, not on working men alone, but on the world. 

The miner in Derbyshire and Durham understands now that his 
wages are affected by the wage of his brother miner in Belgium 
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and other lands. It is an enormous step in the education of the 
people, and of peoples, to have learned this significant fact. 

In the more ideal spheres of literature and science and art we 
have great internationalising forces, which are developing a wider 
and deeper sense of comrade ship. What have not Longfellow and 
and Lowell and Walt Whitman and Emerson done to expand the 
esprit de corps of English speaking peoples? And, in the higher 
sphere, are not Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Victor 
Hugo undying powers, inspiring the civilised nations with a 
sense of theircommon humanity. Right nobly does Victor Hugo 
say, in one of those admirable ates es to his dramatic works (he 
is writing of the ideal dramatic author): “He will keep his mind, 
his work, and his thought free from all coterie ; for he knows 
something greater than coterie, it is party ; and something oreater 
than party, it is the people; and something greater than the 
people, it 1s Phe er Aig Let those who sneer at “Cosmo- 
politanism ” lay these words, and the patriotism of their author, 
to heart. 

That early lesson learnt in the nursery must be expanded to 
meet all the relations of life. If this esprit de corps is to be a 
truly beneficent and regenerating spirit, it must become a spirit 
of the whole, a spirit pervading humanity. 

Expanding, then, our conceptions of esprit de corps, we have 
reached that gr eat end, Humanity. Must the expansion be 
stopped there, or can it be carried out still further ? 

Anything, to be developed highly, needs a kind of environment, 
upon which it acts, and which reacts upon it. It needs to 
penetrate into a sphere of external relationships. 

What are those external relationships of Humanity, as a whole, 
to which we may look for aids in developing a vital human 
comradeship? They are two—first, Nature, in the limited sense 
in which the term is usually employed, as that part of Nature 
which immediately appeals to our senses and emotions; and 
secondly, God, or the supreme power which Nature manifests. 

Our relations to Nature may be classified as scientific and poetic. 

Man began by living in terrible dread of the forces of Nature. 
He has learned to conquer Nature by obeying her. He can 
now claim to rank among the great Nature forces. He is their 
comrade. He cannot defy them, but he can work with them. 
Thus on the scientific side man has established a real comradeship 
with Nature. 

On the poetic side the same result has ensued. Our modern 
art is full of the fellowship with Nature. Byron's wish, “To 
mingle with the universe, and feel, what I can ne’er express, yet 
cannot all conceal,” is the inspiring motive of many a picture and 
poem. Turner and Wordsworth may be taken as the great 
prophets of the love of Nature, a love which the priests of the 
laws of Nature will surely not drive out. 
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The name of Matthew Arnold rises spontaneously to the mind 
in this connection. In one of his poems (“A Wish ”), wage to 
us now from association with his too early death, ay be found 
one of the finest examples of this modern spirit. Well-known as 
they must be, they will bear re- quotation. After chr of 
the usual professional attendants at death, he says: 


“ Bring none of these ; but let me be, 
While all around in silence lies, 
Moved to the window near, and see 
Once more, before my dying eyes, 


Bathed in the sacred dews of m 

The wide aérial landscape sprea ad 

The world which was ere I was } 

The world which lasts when I am dead : 


Which never was the friend of one, 

Nor promised love it could not give, 
ut lit for all its generous sun, 

And lived itself, and made us liv: 


There let me gaze, till I become 
In soul, with what I gaze on, wed ! 
To feel the universe my home ; 

To have before my mind—i 





Of the sick room, the mortal strifi 
The turmoil for a little breath 
The pure eternal course of life, 
Not human combatings with deat 
Thus feeling, gazing, let me grow 
Composed, refresh’d, ennobled, 
Then willing let my sp iri it go 

To work or wait elsewhere or ] 


This is one ee then, encircling the whole of humanity, 
which may be of service to us in deve loping this world-wide 
sense of comradeship ; and it is also an environment into which 
this very sense of comradeship may enter. Thus it still further 
expands, and nourishes those human sentiments which make 
possible a vital sense of the brotherhood of man 

And what of the supreme power which Nature manifests ? 
We now reach the outermost sphere of all—which is also the 
innermost—God. In this sphere is esprit cde corps still possible ? 

In writing of Religion as esprit dle COT’ps I do not want to lay 
down any limits for Religion. I am only taking one of the 
essential principles of individual and of social life, and seeking to 
show how, by its continual expansion, we arrive at Religion. 

And we arrive at Religion because we ‘have all along been 
developing the germ of Religion—devotion. For to me a religious 
man is one who is devoted to some object or ideal, which leads 
him to sacrifice his natural self-love, which takes him outside of 
self altogether. Devotion, consecration—these are the marks 
of the religious man. 


And so Religion i is essentially a personal matter. Being such it 
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is a matter in which, in its application to individual lives, there 
are as many differences as there are differences of human character. 

And further, while Religion is thus based upon morality, it 
also reacts upon and stimulates the moral life. We have here to 
do, then, as was said at the commencement, rather with the 
spirit animating a religious life, than with any system of theology. 

If these ideas respecting Religion are correct, we must claim 
for all those great movements of “human thought which set before 
men @ higher ideal, and make them consecrate their lives to some 
object outside their own narrow interests, the grand name of 
Religious. And so we must say that to some men Socialism, 
Secularism, and even Atheism, may be a religion, however 
incomplete. If we do not deny the name religious to Aztec 
priests and Spanish inquisitors, surely we should not hesitate to 
employ it in describing the more earnest and devoted among the 
reformers of to-day, however, we may fail to agree with “their 
doctrines. Rather will the dif iculty be to get ‘them to accept 
a name so intimately associated with blood ; and it is only because 
we hope vastly better of Religion in the fature that we venture 
to make this claim on their behalf. 

And so I would say that in carrying out this principle of 
esprut de corps until it embraces Humanity, we have already 
arrived at a religion; for I cannot help regarding Humanity as, 
in one sense, both the beginning and the end of all true religion. 
Therefore, 1 might now conc Jude, and say that I have dealt with 
Religion as esprit de corps. We have carried the principle out 
and out until it has embraced Humanity, and even Nature. We 
have arrived at Religion. 

But need we stop there? So far as we regard Nature as but 
the manifestation of God, we are compelled to carry on our 
religious conceptions and aspirations to that ultimate limit of 
thought and being. Religion is also an expression of man’s 
desire to establish right relations with his environment. There- 
fore men of religious mind desire to feel, not only at one with 
Humanity, not only at one with Nature, but also at one with 
that power lying behind or within Nature, which we call God. 

Most powerful and passionate minds pass through a period of 
revolt against the world, and against God. They find the 
Universe to be far other than they conceived it, or than they 
think it ought to be. The mention of Goethe and Georges Sand 
and Byron suffices here. But sooner or later the best of these 
natures come to terms, and do their work without much more 
revolt. 

There are, on the other hand, those who regard this attitude of 
revolt as terribly wicked. They do not see the purer elements of 
character that have led to it. They have an Oriental theology 
which demands unreasoning submission, and any independent 
attitude is therefore sinful and blasphemous. 
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Is there no middle course? Should not the true attitude of 
man towards the Universe or God be neither that of revolt nor 
that of Oriental submission, but rather that which is expressed by 
our term, esprit de corps ? 

His attitude should not be that of revolt, because revolt is s 
absolutely useless; and still more because, however bad he may 
feel the world to be, he can do a great deal of real good in it. 

His attitude should not be that of absolute submission, becaus: 
there is so much evil in the world, and it would be unmanly and 
inhuman to bow to it. 

We must find a happy mean, then, between these two extremes ; 
and may we not find it, where the best do practically find it, in 
the principle of esprit de corps, of intelligent co-operation ? For, 
speaking of God in no dogmatic sense, we must admit that we 
have the power of co- -operating with Him for good ; that we can 
ally ourselves with all the beneficent forces arou and and superio1 
to ourselves; and that in this alliance we find our truest self- 
development as well as our best sphere of work. We may still 
have an occasional growl, perhaps; but there is all the difference 
in the world between the growl of the old sailor, who is the best 
hand on the ship, and that of the skulker and loafer who neve 
needlessly handles the tackle or hauls on a rope. 

My idea, then, of religion as esprit de corps is, that this pri incip ” . 
should be carried out from our immediate surroundings till i 
embraces a world-wide Humanity, and again till it embraces all 
Nature, and again till it embraces the ultimate whole, God. And 
my highest conception of a practical religion is that it is an 
intelligent co-operation with Man, with Nature, with God; and 
that this intelligent co-operation will develop in us a growing 
sense of comradeship, of united purpose and will, of united aim 
and action. In this very practical and real sense may man entel 
into fellowship with God, and find in this fellowship a sustaining 
power in his life. 

There are those who say that the Religion of Humanity is 
enough; that he who goes beyond that is only dissipating his 
forces ; that what he takes up into this vague sphere is so much 
strength taken from the true work of life. 

But if a love of Nature, and a sense of fellowship with Nature, 
are admitted, as doubtless they are, to have an inspiring power in 
a man’s life; and if the expression of this love and fellows ship in 
the varied forms of art can stimulate and cheer ; surely a love 
and fellowship, made more personal and real, should more deeply 
move and more constantly stimulate men in a devotedly human life. 
It is strange that men who sincerely believe in the moralising 
effect of picture galleries, should have no belief whatever in the 
moralising effects of Religion. Doubtless it is due to the fact that 
on both sides there have been utterly false conceptions of Religion. 
Or we are told that the history of Religion shows that it is an 
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inhuman affair. There is a deal to be said in answer to this ; but 
yet one must admit that much religion has been inhuman, and 
much is so still, Is not this because men have started with dog- 
matic notions of God, and from their ill-formed ideas of Deity 
have come down with a swoop, as it were, upon man? But the 
fact that this has been done is no reason why we should not work 
up from man to God. Thus may a truly human religion reign on 
earth, and yet one which shall be also divine. 

We occasionally meet with the idea of man losing himself to 
find himself again, surrendering himself to be given back to him- 
self in a higher form. This is just what I conceive the last stage 
in the religious development to do for aman. If we stop with 
Humanity, the individual seems to be unfolding coil after coil of 
himself until nothing is left. He is lost in the mighty mass of 
men. All is merged in Humanity 

Man has thus given himself up. How can he find himself 
again? Just in this highest sphere of all—in God, Here he is to 
find his final rest, here his home, in a sense of individual relation- 
ship with God, a comradeship, a fellowship with him. 

Here, too, in this source of individual strength, will he find a 
powerful spring to action, which for most men cannot be adequately 
found in the immediate surroundings of life. It is in these im- 
mediate surroundings that he has to work, it is these that he has 
to elevate. That they need so much elevation may, at times, 
stimulate his endeavour; but at times, too, the sense of this will 
drive him to despair—a despair which in many hearts in Europe 
is finding a settled home. Our ideals of Humanity need to be 
carried to a consistent completeness in our thoughts of God ; 
otherwise, instead of inspiring us toa life of devotion and practical 
usefulness, they will make mad prophets of us and seers of evil. 

Thus, in working for Man, we must go beyond Man, and yet 
come back to Man again. It is in this sense that I have said 
that Humanity is the be ‘inning and the end of all true Religion. 
This is one side of the question. The other is, that only in “God 
can the Individual or Society adequately realise its being. 

We cannot all agree about these things, for Religion is the 
sphere of differences. But perhaps we may agree in this, that it 
is only by developing our thought and conduct along a line lead- 
ing through Humanity that a true Re ligion is to be found. 
JOHN TREVOR, 
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‘A LITTLE TRIP TO WICKLO\ 


By NANNIE POWER O DONO 


LI. 

MountTAIN Tom was a barefooted man, wearing a policeman’: 
coat, flowered chintz trousers (very patched and scanty), a soldier’: 
hat, and nothing else that I am aware of. In his hand ‘arried 
an old banjo, and around his neck were slung two bones, which. 
when he sang, he occasionally rattled togeth as a kind of 
change from the monotony of the accor mpaniment which his some- 

what damaged instrume nt was capable of sup) n His song 
were varied, and slightly inelegant, and his mode of deliverin 
them was certainly unique. “ Nellie Gray,” in particular, he sans 
with great gusto, always taking up the refrain with tremendous 
energy, and hop ping round in a circle upon one leg, clapping th 
bones in time to the music. When he had quite exhausted hi 
repertory of songs, he proposed to dance for us, and said he | 
his “ boord ” o utside, quite “ convaynient ;” and as we preferred t 
witness his terpsichorean feats from the window, rather than 
endure the pleasure of his company any longer in the room, w 
threw open the wide lattice, and, despite the | air that cam 
stealing in upon us, stood crowded together, convulsed with 
hearty laughter at the extraordinary contortions and really 


clever “footing” of this wild son of the soil. 

No sooner had he left than the landlord popped in to tell us 
something of his previous history. oo man had, it appeared, 
been for years an itinerant vendor of wow produce of sundry 
kinds, varied occasionally by the sale of ish, when that article 
chanced to be obtainable. His trade, however, unfortunately led 
him into certain speculations, which eventually brought him to 
grief, although not actually within the grip of the law. For 
example, on one occasion he drove his donkey-cart, well laden 
with hares, rabbits, butter, and eggs, to the door of a customer 
who had frequently afforded him substantial patronage, and 
declaring that he had wonderful bargains in the form of com- 
estibles “which he was almost giving away, offered in a fit of 
apparently reckless generosity to supply two fine hares and a 
pound of fresh cream butter for one shilling. The butter, which 
was excellent, was produced, and transferred from its bed of 
glossy cabbage leaves to the china plate supplied by the pur- 
chaser ; the shilling was then paid, and the owner of the butter 
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stood waiting for the game which had been promised to supple- 
ment it; but Mountain Tom jumped rapidly upon the side of his 
cart, and began to drive away down the avenue. 

“Hi! look out! What are you doing? where are you going ? ” 
shouted the customer. “I say! halloa! stop! You haven't left 
me those hares.” 

“ Arrah! sure, cut the butter, and you'll find lots o’ them!” 
roared Mountain Tom, with his head over his shoulder—and dis- 
appeared the next moment down the roadway, while the sound 
of his delighted cachinnations came back upon the breeze to the 
ears of the man he had done. 

On another occasion Honest Tom(?) had salmon to sell, and 
succeeded in trading off a small but perfectly fresh fish upon a 
new customer. As the salmon was sold by the pound, it was of 
course to Tom’s benefit that it should weigh somewhat heavily 
for its size, and so it certainly did; but when it came to be 
prepared for table, the cook discovered that a large stone was 
lying embedded in the stomach of the fish. A fortnight later 
Tom called again, and was met at the door by the clenched fist 
and wrathful countenance of the previously taken-in purchaser 
of the salmon. 

“You villain! you rascal!” were the epithets hurled at him. 
“How dare you come here again? You know quite well what 
you did to me when you sold me that fish I bought from you.” 

“Musha, what’s that?” said Tom, innocently. “ What did | 
do to your honour? Wasn't the fish splendid, and as fresh as 
paint ?” 

“Yes, it was fresh enough,” said the aggrieved customer. “I 
don’t want to deny the truth of that ; but who put the big stone 
in it, I should like to know? Would any honest man play off 
such a trick? Go along out of this, or I'll have you taken up 
by the police.” 

“ Aisy now, yer honour,” said Tom, deferentially, “before y’ 
have me tuk. Sure, I thought as how yer honour was a 
knowlidgeable gintleman, and as how yd know that thim 
salmon’s as knowlidgeable as Christians. When they sees a 
storm comin’ up over the water, they just takes im ballast ; that’s 
what they does.” 

This highly original explanation of what was in reality a very 
shady act induced the hearer of it to laugh so immoderately 
that Tom at once saw his point was gained, and drove away, 
highly delighted with his own cleverness. 

With these and similar stories the hours of the night were 
whiled away, and it was almost one a.m. before our cheery party 
separated, and sought the retirement of their own chambers. 

On rising and looking out the following morning, two things 
struck me at once. Firstly, the beauteous scenery that was 
visible on every side; secondly, the fact that every pane of glass 
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in the wide window-frame had been written upon with a 
diamond, by persons who had from time to time occupied the 
room. The housemaid informed me that it was known as the 
best bedroom, the one usually allocated to the use of ‘honeymoon 
couples, which doubtless accounted for the man y “ spoony ” in- 
scriptions upon the glass: “ “ Jack and Fanny, 1841;” “ Edward 
and his own Louisa, 1880 : -” « Richard J—— and sweet Maggie 
1873 ;” with a score or so of further entries which I do not now 
recollect. We were all down early, and amused ourselves, on 
a lovely morning, fresh and fair after the rain, with target- 


shooting—a pastime at which our host and a military friend of 
his beat us all “ to fits.” Honest Barney came out to ‘ated at the 
sport; and when my turn arrived to shoot, some of the party 


shouted to him to keep out of the way, as he was in a some- 
what dangerous position. 
“ Sure, that’s what I’m doin’; it’s keepin’ out o’ the way I am,” 


said Barney, planting himself right in front of the target with 
a knowing wink. “Bedad, whenever a iaGy or a gossoon takes 
a gun in hand, your safest place is close to the bull’s-ey ee 

“After a merry and substantial breakfast, we ordered a c rriage 
and drove to Glenart, the Earl of Carysfort’s beautiful and 
picturesque seat, about half an hour's journey from Wooden 


Bridge. We there inspected the spacious new mansion, ascended 
the clock tower, walked through the extensive hothouses, which 
are said to contain the finest variety of ferns and orchids in 
the kingdom, visited the graperies and gardens (all under the 
care of English gardeners, for Lord Carysfort ‘oa not pretend 
to go in for Home Rule), ‘and then re-entered the carriage and 
drove to Shelton Abbey, the residence of the Earl of Wicklow— 
a structure which, from its white exterior, is rendered for many 
miles around an imposing feature in the landscape. The house 
itself is of granite, and is of the Elizabethan style of architecture, 
standing in the centre of a beautiful undulating plain, watered 
by the Avoca river. The entrance to this sp lendid mansion is by 
a colonnade of very considerable length; and the hall, which is 
hung with ancient portraits of the “Howard family, is of great 
size and beauty. Upon either side of it extend the drawing- 
rooms, dining-room, billiard-room, and smoking and break fast 
apartments, in most of which the mantelpieces are of ex- 
quisitely carved chalk, and the walls hung with — 
tapestry. Many of the pictures, by old masters, are said to be 
of fabulous value, while a large collection of modern paintings 
affords pleasant pastime for visitors who come to the house. 
The sleeping apartments occupy the upper portion of the 
mansion, and all open upon an extensive gallery which runs 
right round the central hall. The outer offices of the buil ling 
are screened off from the general structure by a long fa¢ ade, 
and are very perfectly appointed, the stabling, in particular, 
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being most complete, and the water supplied to the horses is 
conveyed through specially laid pipes from a mountain well a 
considerable distance away. 

After viewing this delightful residence, we enjoyed a beautiful 
drive along the matchless valley of the Avoca, past the deeply 
wooded demesne of Bally-Arthur, and caught a glimpse of Castle 
Howard, and the old historic bridge close to the meeting of the 
waters of Avonbeg and Abonmore, where the poet Moore is said 
to have written his immortal lines,— 

“ There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet,’— 
and which, in his published correspondence, he himself says was 
the scene that suggested them. 

Returning to our hotel for a late luncheon, we got our traps 
ready for departure, wrote our names in the visitors’ book, and 
having chartered a second car in addition to “ Barnesky’s,’ 
divided our party, and set out for Glendalough. Barney’s mare 
was as fresh as a daisy after her long rest, and the six miles to 
Rathdrum were got over in a surprisingly short space of time. 

Glendalough Hotel, otherwise Marshall’s, was reached at six 
o'clock, the latter portion of the drive being excessively cold and 
bleak. Things were not very warm or comfortable when we 
arrived at this out-of-the-way spot—one not very often visited, 
[ fancy, except during the summer season; but our cheery 
entertainer exerted himself to such excellent purpose that they 
were very soon made so. I never saw a man in my life with 
such an unflagging spirit ; he would not permit the ladies of the 
party to put a hand to anything; but the sterner portion of his 
guests, as well as the servants in the little hostelry, were bustled 
about by him to any extent, and among them they got the fires 
lighted, candles set up, a loin of mutton put down to roast, an 
excellent pudding made, and I don’t know what not besides. I 
can only say that the result of their combined exertions was 
excellent, and the dinner most appetising. 

We spent the evening very quietly, for it was wet and stormy ; 
but as we were quite close to the Seven Churches, two or three 
of the more adventurous among us went out on a pilgrimage, to 
the nearest of these decayed edifices, and proceeded to try our 
voices among the ruins with a very weird effect. 

I am myself extremely doubtful whether there really ave the 
remains of seven churches in the district. The remnants are so 
scattered that it would, | think, be a matter of great difficulty 
for even the most skilled archzeologist to determine. I believe 
these erections formed at one time the chief features of a city 
founded by St. Kevin about the seventh century, and that the 
number of them was fixed by that of the Seven Churches of Asia. 
It was impossible to see them very well by night, and the footing 
was decidedly wet, slippery, and unpleasant; but the following 
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morning proving fine, the gentlemen of the party walked over to 
the scene of our previous night’s explorations, and we ladies 
took the benefit of Barney’s car in order to fully investigate the 
wonders of the interesting spot. 

Turning to the left from our hotel, we obtained a fine view of 
the solemn glen. An ancient round tower, far older than the 
churches, stands like a sentinel beside the scattered ruins. It is 
one hundred and ten feet in height, and fifty-one in circum- 
ference, and is in a state of perfect preservation. The most 
profound and impressive silence reigns around. About us lay in 
many a mouldering heap the remains of the Kings O’Toole, th 


forefathers of the “place, with remnants of churches, sacristies, 
and crosses. Away up the glen the glistening waters of the 
lakes were visible, the mountains rising precipitously from then 
shores ; and we passed the “Giant’s Cut,” a long fissure in th 
side of the glen, where the mighty Finn M‘Coul is said to have 
tried his sword. The lower lake is very small; but the oth ler is 
a mile in length, and a little over a quarter in breadth. The 
mountains rise so abruptly from it that the su rays neve 
penetrate, and in consequence the gloom, though beautiful, is 
oppressive, and can well account for the absence of larks, without 


needing the tradition of their banishment by St. Kevin. The 


saint’s bed is precisely like an oven, and requires an amount of 
climbing to get to it which vi few care to undertake. Thre: 
or four of our party essayé ad it, and went through much exertion 
without meeting with any pahee uular reward. ‘The boatman who 
rowed us up the lake was a queer type of an Irish mor intaineer. 
His belief in legendary lore was unbounded, and he thought the 
saint was very hard on Kathleen to hunt her from his quarters, 


J 


when she had braved the danger and trouble of climbing there. 
As we rowed back, listening to his original observations, | 


noticed that the archeologist was wrapped in a profound study ; 
and as I rallied him upon it, he told me confidentially that he 
was composing some verses about St. Kevin. I knew him to be 
a first-class poet, and awaited with impatience a glimpse of his 
work, which I obtained after luncheon. The verses are impromptu, 


and for their merits I leave themselves to speak. 


AT GLENDALOUGH. 


"Mid hollies croy ning 
Those grey cliffs frowning 
High o’er the waters, in a ro 


The good St. Kevin 
Worked hard for he 
In blest seclusion, as old legends 


"Tis also said hi 
Once loved a 1: 7 — 
A gentle colleen of a noble race ; 
Yet thought to sever 
Love’s bond for ever, 
And live in quiet and a state of PI 


— 
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But this arrangement 
For full estrangement 
Was not so perfect; for the jilted pet, 
With much a bility 
And rare agility, 
Show’d she’d be constant to her Kevin yet. 


And one fine morning, 
With —_ warning, 
She nimbly climbed into the good man’s lair ; 
Whose brief salutation 
Wa a short orati mn. 
Which told her she was not welcome there. 


Said she, “ You're joking !” 
Said he, half choking, 

* What dem , Kathleen, led you to these rocks ? 
Ist to undo me 
You thus pursue me 

You artful crayture—like a hare or fox ?” 
And with his head full 
Of doings dreadful, 

He then determined, in that awful place, 
St htway to furthe: 
By } is murther, 

His sure advancement in the Church’s grace. 
So f to s ecoing 
And iuld | ning, 

From the cli edge into the waves beneath 
LD , down he flung her, 
- d loudly sung her 

A De profu 3; she sank in death. 
5 
Th ermit sainted 

With easy | ‘lence and col piete content, 
VW salvatioi 

And paid llord a rrent / 


* . 


At four o’clock Barney and his confréres were at the door 
again, and so were a dozen or so of old women, who pestered us 
with solicitations to purchase spar, Irish diamonds, ferns, and 
lace. Some of .these old ladies would accept no denial, at all 
events without resenting or one of them, who had devoutly 
uttered the prayer, “ May the blessing of the Lord go after you!” 
exclaimed in contradiction, when we refused to purchase, “ But 
may it never overtake you !” 

Laughing heartily at this specimen of Irish wit, we drove off 
to Bray, by the rocky valley and the long hill, passing through 
Hollybrook, where we paus ed to admire the fine mansion erected 
in 1834 from designs by the late William Morrison. The exten- 
Sive grounds are most taste fully laid out, and a stream which 
winds picturesquely through a tangled mass of wild wood spreads 
into a lake beneath the house. The mansion itself is full of in- 
teresting relics, notably some casts of very ancient and. rare 
statues, a fine bust of Canova by his pupil the Cavalier d’Este, and 
two large pillars of Egyptian granite brought from the Roman 
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Forum. The drawing-room ceiling is a magnificent work of art, 
the centre of it being enriched with a copy of Guido’s gree 
In the dining-room are two immense drinking-cups used by 
Robert Adair and his associates in d: ays long gone by. | 

During the progress of our cheery drive, a northern M.P. (one 
of our party), who occupied a seat on my side of the car, told me 
a most amusing story. Some time ago, he said, on the even- 
ing of a certain 12th of July, he, in his capacity of landlord, 
met and duly cautioned a tenant of his whom he knew possesse d 
Orange tendencies, and was at the time impressiv: d declaring 
his particular desire that somebody should tread upon the tail of his 
coat. “Go home, Paddy,” said the peace-loving legislator; “nobody 


is doubting your courage or loyalty one bit; but everything has 
gone off quietly SO far, and there is not any use in raising up a 
fresh quarrel.” “I won't, yer honour. Divil a raise I’ll riz it!” 
returned Pat with ready promise, and he tucked up his tail and 


went his way. But “the divil,” as Pat called him, was abroad 
that night tempting the boys to evil, and as the longing belligerent 
turned the corner at the end of the boreen, he came upon a booth 
in the middle of a big field, and a gathering of the hated oppo- 
sitionists drinking and carousing quite pleasantly within it. The 
sight was too much for poor Pat’s resolution. Shae 1 and round 
the booth he wandered, letting his tail fall again gradually lower 
and lower, until at length he spied the tempting ry impression of a 
man’s head against the slack canvas. C learly a foe’s cranium 
was resting there in peaceable possession; and Pat stopped, 
looked at it, chuckled, rubbed his hands, licked his lips at th 


prospect of other lickings by-and-by—grinn “ sniggered, laughed 
outright, choked and smothered w ith delighted merriment, took 
off his caubeen and fanned himself with it, felt his biceps, gave 


his stout little shillelagh a sweep or two in the air, and finally, 
unable further to resist temptation, brought it down with a 
whack upon the—not the head after all, but the bare ground. 
“T’m aman 0’ my word,” said Pat, sorrowfully; “ and sure, didn’t 
I promise that I’d go home peaceable this night? [I did, faix; 
and, tare-an’-’ounds, so I will!” With which magnanimous reso- 
lution he turned reluctantly homewards. Not more than a perch 
or two had he gone, however, when he stopped to scratch his poll 
and look behind him. Now, that looking behind was precisely 
what the good priest was always warning him against. “Never 
look behind you at a sin,” was what his reverence preached every 
Sunday. “But, begorra!” thought Pat, “ a head’s no sin; or if it 1s, 
sure it’d be a tearing sin to let it go by me.” And with that he 
turned quite back, and again walked slowly round the booth. 
The head was still there, more clearly outlined than ever, and 
setting his teeth firmly on his dhudeen, Pat brought his stick 
down upon the tempting cranium with a crack that sent stars out 
of the canvas. In amoment the hitherto quiet green was black 
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with an excited crowd. Pat’s shrilly uttered invitation to “ tread 
on the tail of his coat” was speedily accepted, and in the free 
fight that ensued the exhilarated loyalist completed the cracking 

f his adversary’s skull, and was later on brought up before the 
oan for manslaughter. “I madean examination of the deceased’s 
head,’ piped the little surgeon who was examined on behalf of 
the Crown, “and found it absolutely driven in by some blunt 
instrument. The stick produced would do it. It was, I may 
say, a particularly thin skull; the thinnest, perhaps, that I have 
ever examined.” “ And, Holy Mother 0’ Moses! what business 
had a chap wid a skull like that to go leanin’ it agin a canvas 
booth ?”’ the prisoner parenthetically interrupted ; “and as the 
Court could not refrain from laughter, the lawyer for the defence 
improved the occasion by making 80 extremely humorous a 
speech that Pat got off with a comparatively light sentence. 

I have only now to add that Bray was reached at seven o’clock, 
and that after a merry dinner at the “Royal” our party separated, 
well satisfied with their “little tour in Wicklow.” 

NANNIE POWER O'DONOGHUE. 













































TWO LITTLE DIGGERS 


By G. EARN MURRAY. 
Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia, my father, who had 
lately sold out of the army, was appointed to a commissione rship 
on the gold-fields. Taking his family with him, he arrived in 
Victoria when the gold fever was approaching its height. I can 
well remember our arrival at the Bull and Mouth, which was then 
the principal if not the only hotel in Melbourne. What is now a 
fine city, rivalling in beauty and splendour many an old European 
one, forty years ago was simply a double line of wooden huts 
roofed with bark, tents, and a galvanised iron store or so. The 


> 


hotel was a wooden structure, bark roofed. with a few additions 


running parallel, which answered for bedrooms. It was her 
that we stayed on our first arrival ; and, as ae as I can recollect, 
we did not experience much discomfort after having undergon 


a voyage in a sailing ship which ell over four months. 
When a habitation had been erected in the centre of the districts 
in which my father’s duties lay, we removed up country som 
hundred miles, into the “ Bush,” where what was called a small 


station had been established for our reception. The journey was 
accomplished by coach to within twenty miles, and thence by car, 
the baggage, furniture, etc. following by bullock drays. The 


principal part of our new home was a wooden structure, bark 
roofed, with a varandah all round, in which were the dining and 
sitting rooms, and our parents’ bedrooms. The kitchen, etc., 
formed a second similar sort of structure, and a number of tents 
pitched in close proximity served as sleeping room for my 
brothers, myself, and the men servants of the station. A 
little further off a number of huts were erected as stabling for 
horses, ete. The situation of the establishment was indeed a fine 
one—on the banks of what was at times a considerable stream, 
and which generally had a fair flow of water except after very 
long drought. The country in front was open, being an extensive 
plain, through which the river found its way, with many fine 
trees here and there in the foreground, and a distant view of 
considerable hills. At the back, at little distance, the country 
began to get very rough, hills covered with scrub and wood, 
getting thicker and thicker and more impassable the farther you 
went in, and comprising what is described in the country as the 
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“Bush.” Still it was an enchanting country taking it altogether, 
and particularly so for children. There was so much to interest 
and amuse without much possibility of danger or mischief. As 
we boys grew older we began to wander farther from home, and 
eventually came. upon a small colony of diggers. We were, of 
course, much interested in their work, and were soon friends 
with them. We had scarcely seen a human being in the course 
of a year other than our own small circle ; and the sight of young 
ee was pleasing enough to these rough diggers, who had 
probably seen neither woman nor child for years. They were 
cood-hearted sort of fellows beneath their rough exterior. We 
explored their mines, and soon learned to take part in what was 
being done. 

Before we had settled at Loddon there had been a suspicion 
that gold was to be found in the “ gully ” or valley in which our 
station was situated, and several mines had been sunk by 

prospectors” and abandoned, nothing having apparently been 
found. My elder brother and my self, when we had seen how 
to set to work, descended some of these old mines, and pushed the 
works further, with the result of finding gold in small quantities. 

We tried most of them, but did not find sufficient to encourage 
us to go on working at either, still enough to set us up in tools. 
We then began sinking new mines in several directions round the 
old holes, with the hope of striking a vein. The work was not 
very difficult, and required few tools. The holes we made were 
about six feet long and three feet wide. Having marked out 
a “claim” of fifty feet square by placing pegs in the four corners, 
we began the hole in the centre, and set to work in real digger 
fashion—one digging, the other resting. Even the surface 
required to be picked, the ground was so hard and dry. But the 
chance of finding gold “ a great stimulus to exertion even in 
children. I know that it was to me, young as I was. I worked 
away there turn and turn about with my brother until we had 
got down five er six feet. Then we had to erect a windlass for 
hauling purposes. We had found a wooden one left by the other 
miners—which we soon turned to satisfactory account, and pro- 
ceeded to work away as before, the one resting on top, pulling up 
the débris—* mullock ” we call it—in buckets, one up, one down, 
and so on until we had sunk in a few days some forty to fifty feet. 
So far there was no need for timbering, the ground being 
sufficiently hard and — to render it unnecessary. At last we 
came to what is called the “ bottom ”—that is, to where a kind 
of pipe-clay begins. It is on this pipe-clay that the gold is found. 
About an inch of the top gravel and an inch of the clay, called 
“wash-dirt” is collected and deposited in a separate heap for future 
treatment. If the gold is plentiful, it can be easily seen shining 
as you turn this wash-dirt over with the shovel; but to get it 
all‘out the stuff had to be carried or wheeled down to the river 
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side and thrown into a tub, where the clay is all washed and 
puddled out. During this process another opportunity of looking 
for gold occurs, as you gently lift up one side of the tub to let 
the water run off with an up-and-down movement, causing little 
waves, which expose the bright metal shining amongst the gravel 
at the bottom. If there are any large pieces, you pick them out 
at once. When all the clay is washed out the next process begins. 
One shovels the contents of the tub into a kind of cradle, on 
the top of which machine is a sieve, which detains all the large 
stones and lumps; whilst his mate rocks the cradle with one hand, 
pouring water with the other aren fully over the stuff as it is 
put on. The stones being thus dealt with and looked over for 
“nuggets,” the last process is to a the contents of several 
slides and ledges in the interior of the cradle, over which all the 
small gravel and water have ih d, and in which all the gold 
has been arrested. This is all put into a tin dish, carefully shaken 
with water to send the gold to the bottom, and then the gravel 
washed away and the gold shaken down time after time, until 
nothing remains but the pure gold at the bottom in a rim made 
to arrest it. By this time you can form an accurate idea of your 
find. 

The gold we > found was in pieces of all shapes and sizes. Some 
of it as fine as a pin’s point—mere specks—ranging up to bits of 
one, two, and three pennyweights, on to larger pieces of one and 
two ounces on rare occasions. Most of it was smooth and free 
from any foreign substance. Blanche Barkly and Welcome 
nuggets, the two largest found in the colony, are very rare; but 
there is always the possibility of finding a rival to either. 

If the bottom is satisfactory in its yield, the hole is sunk another 
three feet,and horizontal excavations are made first at either end, 
leaving the wash-dirt at the top, which is picked down afterwards 
and. treated as before, and so on as longas the mine pays. Timber 
props and small trucks on wheels are used, if the mine continues 
to pay, when necessary in the “drives.” 

In mining there exists always the element of chance, which is 
so attractive and exciting to most of the human race; and in the 
kind of gold-mining in which we were engaged there is probably 
the most excitement of all. As we descended down, down, how 
naturally we speculated on what would be the reward of our 
labours when we got to the bottom, and how the excitement and 
energy increased when we first stuck the pick in the soft pipe- 
clay 

We had already sunk seven or eight mines with varying 
success. In some we had found gold in quantities sufficient to 
pay regular rhiners ; others were so-called “ duffers,” and worthless. 
We had realised enough to set ourselves up in regular miner 
costume—a wideawake hat, red shirt or “jumper,” and corduroy 
trousers—and had supplied ourselves with abundant tools and 
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implements, even to a forge to sharpen our picks out on,—more, 
indeed, than we required. Still we worked away. There was 
ce the chance of finding a large nugget or a rich vein, and 
the hope of making a “ pile,” the great ; ambition of all diggers. We 
had tried all the likely places in the neighbourhood of the old 
prospecting claims without a big find, but there still remained a 
sort of large island formed by a ‘end in the river. As this island 
was cenerally under water in flood time, we had avoided the risk 
of losing our tools, and had not sunk there, and it had probably 
been neglected by the prospectors also on this account ; but as it 
lay in a very probable direction for the principal deposit to lie 
hidden, judging from our former experiments, we resolved to sink 
a shaft, especially, too, as we did not expect to have to sink more 
than five-and-twenty or thirty feet. We were soon putting our 
resolve into execution, and had sot down some five-and-twenty 
feet when I took my turn below. I had not been down more 
than half an hour when I struck the welcome pipe-clay a foot or 
so deeper. I soon cleared off and sent up all but the wash-dirt, 
into which the first blow of my pick brought up a large piece of 
gold of the size of my thumb. I was soon convinced that we had 
struck gold in large deposit, and conveyed the welcome news to 
my mate. We had the wash-dirt up in great haste; and after 
picking out several of the larger bits we could see, we soon 
washed out upwards of a pound weight of beautifully pure gold 
worth £3 17s. 6d. an ounce. This was indeed a find for two 
youngsters under eleven years of age. We were so excited over it 
that rest was out of the question, and we even slipped out of our 
tents at night to work down the mine. We worked very hard for 
some days, and nights too, and had collected six or seven pounds’ 
weight of gold when we agreed that it was time to dispose of it. 
As our father was setting off on an official journey to the nearest 
town, we thought ita good opportunity for one of us to go with him 
to sell the gold at the bank there, and my brother accordingly went 
on this important mission. I was much too restless and excited 
to remain idle in the meantime, so I went down the mine to work 
by myself. It was towards the end of summer, and although the 
weather was hot and sultry there had been no rain, and I had no 
thought of danger. I was too excited to think of anything but 
the gold. I could get on very well by myself, as we had made 
considerable drives, and I could heap up the débris for hauling 
up when my brother returned. I was therefore fully occupied 
underground picking out here and there small nuggets of gold, 
and the time passed very quickly. I had reason to move to the 
bottom of the shaft, and noticed that it was raining; but I did not 
attach much importance to the fact, and went on with my 
occupation until I thought it about time to look out for my 
brother. I had collected some nice nuggets to show him, and 
1 wanted to know the result of his journey. I had began 
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clambering up the shaft, holding on by the rope made fast to th 
windlass support, and putting a foot in a notch first on one sid 
of the mine and then on the other, when a strange moaning nois 
fell upon my ears which I knew to indicate that the river was 
in flood. This was decidedly unpleasent intelligence, as my 
home lay on the opposite side of the river to our mine, and 
I had no means of crossing in flood time; still | was not very 


anxious, for I could easily shift for myself even if I could not get 
home. On emerging from the pit I began to t thoroughly 
frightened, for I saw that I was completely surrounded by a 
raging torrent, which was rapidly rising, and in which tree: 
and logs and all sorts of things wer beit y carried away at a 
tremendous rate. I stood on the ail ray piled round 
the mine and surveyed my position, but could see no hope of 
escape. I knew that after rain on the mountains these flood: 
came down very rapidly; and there had eviden been very 
heavy rain, and the water would soon be far over where I was stand- 
ing, although the refuse from the mine had made a considerable 
bank round me. There was no prospect of help from home, a 
there were no means of getting to me, even if they had known 
my situation, for we h ad no boats of any kind \ll this time thi 
water was still rising, and roaring in a most horrifying manne) 


as it swept past me, every now and then showing fresh powers of 
destruction in the shape of huge trees torn by f from then 

roots by the water. I was hardly ten years of age at this period, 
so I may be excused for being thorou: ohly frichtened ; and, indeed 


I shall never forget my terror. I was still hoping against hops 
for some means of release, when, at the back of the mound o 
gravel and close tothe mine, I noticed the large tub which wi 
used for gold-washing purposes. I had rolled it up the day 


before from the'river to tighten up the hoops in my spell o 
leisure, and to be near my brother in the mine at the same time 


in case he called me from below. There were also two high 
stilts, which I used for crossing the river on ordinary occasions 
The water was by this time up to the mine; so, without a 


moment's further delay, I got into the tub, armed with one of th 
stilts. I was soon swept away, and at the outset had a narrov 
shave of being turned over from nitenustiele to stand up. I ha 
to sit down in the bottom, with my head and shoulders above 
and my stilt grasped with both hands. As soon as I was it 
the main current 1 went off at tremendous and most alarmin¢ 
speed, at one moment whirling round and round, and at the nex 
banged against a tree or other object, and almost shaken t 
pieces, but still I kept afloat. My stilt served at times to war 
off approaching objects, and I thought that I might use it to pus! 
off to shore with when I could find anything to shove against 1 
calmer water. My terror had a good deal subsided by this time 
for I knew that it was a question of avoiding an upset ; but I was 
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wildly excited, for, dangerous as my position was, my headlong 
career down stream was not entirely without its fascination, if I 
could only keep afloat. This was my danger; for, although I could 
paddle about fairly well in smooth water was far from swimmer 
enough to battle with this rapid stream even for a few minutes. 
The worst, however, was now over, as the water had spread over an 
immense plain, and I had drifted out of the main stream ; but 
[ was far from safe yet, as night was almost at hand, and I 
had been swept many miles from home, and I might easily drift 
again into the main current, to be overturned by a tree or other 
object in the dark. Still, [ was able to try my stilt as a paddle. 
It was not successful as a means of progression used in this way, 
as it sent me spinning ro\ ind and round, and did not move me in 


the direction I desired to goin. I had the comfort, however, to 
notice that I had crossed over to the right side of the river, on 
which my home lay. I next tried to take soundings with the 


= ,and was overjoyed to find that I could touch the ground, 
and, after numerous whirls and turns, I at length reached the 
shore, and rolled my tub out of harm’s way. Iwas not a moment 
too soon on land, for darkness set in with the usual celerity of 
the country directly afterwards, and I had to abandon all hope 
of getting home for the night. I had, therefore, at once to set 
about making a resting-place. Moving on to some higher 
ground, far enough away from the water, soon built a shelter in 
the form of the “mia-mia” used by the aborigines, and as I was 
unwilling to easily _ with my tub, which had been of so 
oreat service to me, I rolled it up, and placed it on the top 
upside-down by way of finish to my roof, in case of more rain, 
in exactly the reverse manner to w hich Diogenes utilised a 
similar vessel. I had some matches with me for use in the mine, 
with which I was luckily able to get a light, so that I soon 
kindled a fire opposite my hut; but I had to go supperless to 
bed. I was so completely knocked up with my “day’ s work and 
subsequent adventure that I soon fell into a deep sleep in my 
little den, on a bed of wattle and bracken opposite my fire. I 
was awake by daylight, and lost little time in making my way 
home, to relieve the minds of my anxious friends and to relate my 
wonderful adventures. I also had the pleasure of exhibiting to my 
brother after all the nuggets I had found, the procuring of which 
had been so nearly fatal to me. I had carefully preserved them, 
and not thrown them out as ballast, like the unfortunate man in 
his voyage across Africa in a balloon. 

Thus ended my gold-digging experience. The mine was under 
water for months afterw ards, and in the meantime my father 
was taken dangerously ill, and had to be removed to Melbourne, 
where he died shortly afterwards. I was brought home tec 
England to be civilised and educated, and therefore I have not 
had a chance of seeking for the remainder of the gold which I 
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knew was left in the mine; but I shall have much pleasure in 
affording full information as to locality, etc., to any of my readers, 
in reward for taking up so much of their time with this story 
and should any of them take me at my word, and desire to go in 
search of the golden reward, I trust that they will begin as 
well and have better luck at the finish than th« 
digger. 





once little gold- 


EARN MURRAY, 
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ON EXAMINATIONS. 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


IN the outstart it is necessary to state that this present inquiry is 
restricted to the action of examinations in elementary and 
secondary schools; the higher examinations at the old universi- 
ties are conducted under circumstances, and for purposes widely 
differing from those in the schools of lower grade, and may 
therefore be left out of consideration here. The present 
writer is an old man; he has witnessed the birth, growth, 
and expansion of the prevailing examination mania, and has 
watched with ever-growing sadness and vexation its baleful 
effects on pupils, parents, and alas! also on teachers. He began 
with being a warm advocate of external examinations; he had 
noticed on the one hand the laudable anxiety of the best of the 
parents about their children’s education and their consciousness, 
frankly avowed, of their own incapacity to form a reliable opinion 
on a subject which they had so much at heart. Of course there 
always was, and still is, a considerable number of vulgar and rich 
parents, mostly homines novi, who send their boys and girls to 
school for purposes, which some are cynical enough to avow in 
outspoken words: non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa ; 
but those honourable parents who, faithful in the discharge of their 
highest duty, are sincerely anxious for the advancement of their 
children’s best interests deserve every good teacher's warmest 
sympathy and- consideration, and all needful guidance, every 
possible alleviation of their anxieties, should be afforded them. 
It was felt that reports at regular intervals by competent, 
sympathetic, but still rigorous and very impartial judges would 
offer a complete solution of this important problem. It is true 
that the older men of those days, gifted with more wisdom and 
deeper insight than the young innovators, had raised warning 
voices, but it was to no effect; the bitter experience had to be 
bought with the full price of suffering and repinings.. And yet 
something might be urged even now in mitigation of the charge 
against the would-be reformers of those days, for their @ priori 
arguments seemed really sound and trustworthy. The apparent 
advantages of external examinations lay obtrusively on the 
surface ; they offered, or, at all events, seemed to offer : 

(a) The much needed security and satisfaction to parents 
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(b) A stimulus, as was then believed, both healthful and 
desirable to teachers as well as pupils; 

(c) An occasion, and indeed a necessity to pupils to arrange 
their knowledge into groups of facts and arguments mutually 
supporting each other, gaining thereby a general survey of thi 
whole field of study and acquiring full dominance over it. 

These advantages are still, and very justly, considered of 
the highest moment, and every effort ought to be made to secure 
them. Knowledge properly systematized invigorates the intellect 
and moulds the character far more effectually than knowledge 
desultorily acquired and confusedly stowed away in the mind. 
It is all the difference between the steady flow of a river well 
restrained in its bed and the sprawling, splashing flood of a 
shallow inundation; or, to vary the simile, between a saunter 
through a country, however delightful, in a dreamy, purposeless 
manner, and a serious journey pursued with open eye and 
conscious purpose to secure a well-defined end. 

But experience alone could teach us that these advantages far 
from being necessarily secured by external examinations were 
more likely to be jeopardized by them. True, there are the 
reports of the examiners, but they are not and cannot be indis- 
putable proofs of the honesty and thoroughness of the work done; 
the stimulus also to pupils and teachers certainly does exist, but 
it is rarely a healthy or desirable one for either of them ; similarly 
with the summaries of knowledge ; produced they certainly are, 
but they are not always and not necessarily the outcome of 
precedent slow and thorough study; and thus it happens, that 
parents, if they but knew it, have no real guarantee afforded 
them; too often they have pinchbeck palmed off upon them 
instead of the true gold of a sound education. This is due to the 
dangers and temptations that beset external examinations, 
v1zZ. :-— 

First: There are defects necessarily inherent in all systems of 
examinations ; there is, for instance, the element of chance, which 
cannot be eliminated by any plan, however skilfully devised. 
Some years ago the present writer had to prepare a lad for the 
matriculation examination at the University of London in 
German ; the subject set was Schiller’s “Tell.” He had special 
and very potent reasons for doing his work thoroughly and he 
believes he did his duty ; nevertheless he selected three passages 
out of the whole play as most likely to be given; by-and-by, 
studying the peculiarities and propensities of the examiner, he 
rejected one out of the three passages and then another, finally 
settling on one and making sure of it. Well, this was the identical 
passage given at the examination and his pupil scored high 
in German. Was that strictly and absolutely fair? He does not 
think so now; it only proved, that if he had been so minded, he 
could have succeeded in wholly bafiling the examiner. Precisely 
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1 the same success he had in preparing a young lady for the Senior 
Cambridge, where the subject set was Goethe’s “ Iphigenie.” 
In another case the writer in his turn was the baffled examiner. 
He had to examine in arithmetic for a certain small scholarship ; 
» after a few years it was found that the pupils of a certain coach 
regularly secured the prize; now this gentleman had been a former 
pupil of the writer, who knew him well, and spite of the examiner's 
) frantic efforts to jump off his own shadow he failed to do so, was 
i | outwitted, and lost his post. 
} Another chance is the incompetence of the examiner; take for 
instance the following :—In the Junior Geography Examinations 
of the Oxford Local of 1885 the examinees are required to “ insert 
in the accompanying map of Germany: Minden, Gotha, the two 
Frankfurts, Mainz, Prague, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Karlsbad, 
| . Berlin, and Dresden.” This question is on a par with another 
| case known to the writer, where in a vivd voce examination on 
English literature the question in what reign Milton lived was 
answered by “Charles [1.” “Charles IL?” asked the puzzled 
examiner ; “I don’t think so.” 
3 Next there is the chance of the examiner doing his work per- 
z functorily or inefficiently. For instance, at the Cambridge Higher 
Women’s Examination two ladies, well known to the writer, 
presented themselves for French ; the one was comically ignorant 
of the subject, and her French master, a very painstaking French- 
man, told her frankly that she had no chance of passing; the 
other was a good French scholar, who had resided in Paris and 
had actually earned a French diploma, entitling her to teach 
French in France; obviously the result seemed a foregone con- 
clusion ; well, the French diplomée only “ satisfied the examiners ” 
and the ignorant Englishwoman passed with honours. Take it 
any way you please, chance must have played an important part 
in this comedy. Indeed, cases are even known where students 
have passed in subjects they never went in for. Experience has 
shown abundantly that no ingenuity can devise a system of 
external examinations free from chance in the actual questions 
| set, in the character of the examiner, or in the momentary health, 
| confidence, or nervousness of the examinee. Nevertheless, so much 
| is allowed to depend on:a test, which by its very nature can be no 
| other than rough and unsatisfactory. 
| Second: There is the temptation to give step-motherly treat- 
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ment, or to elbow out altogether, those branches of study, which 

are not enumerated in the examination schedule. Suppose, for 

| example, that a class is honestly and by slow study preparing for 
| | matriculation at the University of London. In that examination, 
geography, a study of the highest intrinsic value, plays a very 

| subordinate part, and accordingly the temptation to entirely neglect 
| it is well-nigh irresistible. In fact it is not an uncommon thing, 
that students who have passed well in matriculation at London 
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are discreditably ignorant of the most elementary facts in the 
geography of their own country ; because history of England is 
demanded and geography not, they can recite in due order the 
provisions of the constitutions of Clarendon, but are ignorant of 
the position of, say, Birmingham, and of the work that city is doing, 
of the influence it is exercising in contemporary hist wa These 
strictures apply still more to the study of social science, and yet no 
one’s education can in this England of ours be c sedis red other than 
lamentably incomplete, if his attention has never been directed to 
social problems. Conceive what it means to walk through life 
without raising an intelligent look to the starry heavens, or watch- 
ing the incidence of the rays of the summer and winter sun ; to be 
indifferent to the plants that grow around you, to be incurious 
concerning the forces of nature surrounding us and influencing 
every moment and every action of our lives; to be unsy mpathetie 
or callous towards the social problems of modern society. A 
student then may have passed successful examinations in many 
directions, and yet not have received such teaching as would fit 
him to be a worthy member of society, or would give him a wider 
range of ideas and of interests. And even in the subjects that 
are taught there is the 

Third danger, very rarely avoided, of treating them with a 
disastrous expedi tious superficiality, which makes ‘the acquisition 
of knowledge an end in itself, instead of the means to a higher 
end. Too often it is not the question what inquiry is pertinent 
to the subject of study, or what process of investigation is likely 
to prove of the greatest intellectual and moral benefit to the 
pupil, but what are the questions that will most likely be set by the 
examiner. In fact, as Mr. Latham expresses it, “teaching is 
now too much directed to the training of prize-winners, instead 
of to the education of men.” This is a stone of stumbling, which 
no teacher, that prepares for examinations, can hope to avoid 


altogether. 
Fourth: There is a terrible danger of cram teaching. This 
word cram is used so frequently, and in such a variety of senses, 


that the reader must forgive being detained a short while 
over the definition of the word. There are in reality three, and 
only three, methods of teaching: first, teaching the ultimate 
generalisation, called the rule without any reason whatsoever ; 
the student is told to commit this to memory, to the mere 
mechanical memory, and then at best he is drilled in the ready 
use of the tool, which has been supplied to him without any 
effort of his own. This is Cram. Second: there is teaching by 
demonstration. The teacher propounds the wweyp lem, and imme- 
diately supplies the solution, accompanied by a more or less 
cogent proof. In this case the student certainly is called upon 
to make an effort of intelligence, but a still more prodigious 
effort of the memory. It is not for a moment to be denied, that 
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such study is an enormous improvement upon the method of the 
unmitigated crammer, but it is far from being the highest and 
most formative. These epithets must be reserved for the method 
of teaching by investigation. Here each new problem pro- 
younded flows of necessity from knowledge previously acquired, 
and the teacher at most only formulates it for the benefit of the 
class, and leaves the solution wholly to the pupils’ own efforts. 
His function is restricted to superintending and guiding their 
endeavours and finally to helping them in summarising and 
civing fit expression to the conclusions arrived at. This method, 
which may be called “method of investigation,” or “inductive 
teaching,” or “historic teaching,” is the only one that confers 
the highest intellectual and moral benefits on the learner; but as 
it is slow, and very ill calculated to gain examination results, it 
would be folly to recommend it to a teacher, whose unhappy fate 
it is solely to prepare for examinations. The method that will 
pay him best is cram, undiluted cram, because it is expeditious 
and perfectly sure in its results. All that he has to take care of 
is to get this dishonestly acquired knowledge duly pigeon-holed, 
so as to have it ready at beck and call. The coach who can 
resist the temptation to deal in such dishonest goods is possessed 
of a moral force of character far greater than can rightly be 
expected from the general average of men. 

Fifth: There is the great danger of Over-Pressure, which is very 
different from cram. Cram is bad cooking of the mental food ; 
over-pressure is over-eating, which may obviously accompany any 
process of cooking. This danger of over-pressure is not so easily 
avoided as may seem at first sight ; there is always towards the 
end of the course a great deal to be done to finish the subject, to 
round off awkward corners, to fill up gaps unexpectedly dis- 
covered, to recall facts that have escaped the memory, and all 
this has to be done at a push. Evidently a serious position, 
fraught with intellectual, physical, and even moral danger to the 
unhappy examinee. Hence the frequent collapse in physical and 
mental vigour of our over-examined boys and girls! How is it, 
that so many, who have greatly distinguished themselves in the 
examination room, are never heard of again in the practical 
affairs of life? Of the shame and misery that some of our 
best men have endured at examinations John Ruskin gives a 
pathetic account in his “ Przeterita.” Speaking of “ Collections,” 
he says: 


“The word is wholly abominable to my mind, whether as expressing extorted 
charities in church or extracted knowledge in examinations. ‘Collections’ in 
scholastic sense meant the college examinations at the end of every term, at which 
the Abbot had always the worse than bad taste to be present as our inquisitor. ... 
More sullen and threatening as the day went on, he stalked with baleful emanation 
of Gorgonian cold from dais to door and door to dais of the majestic torture chamber, 
—vast as the great council hall of Venice, but degraded now by the mean terrors, 
swallow-like under its eaves, of doleful creatures, who had no counsel in them, 
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except how to hide their crib in time at each fateful Abbot’s transit. ... As 
time went on, the aspect of my college hall to me meant little more than the fear and 


shame of those examination days.” 


Such are the feelings which a delicately strung soul like Ruskin 
entertains towards examinations, but a ce a man of low and 
vulgar mind, who rejoiced in publicly advising intending examinees 
to tickle the examiner with fawnit i oP sd his readers to 
expect that the examination aie will be a tim ~ all but 
unalloyed pleasure. 


All the evils hitherto enumerated are more or less avoidable, 


but there are some positive disadvantages which cannot be 

dissociated from any system of ¥ riodic external examinations. 
Foremost amongst these may be placed the demoralisation of 

the parents; they hear that their neighbour's child has passed, 


7 the “Junior Cambridge,” and immediately they break their 
hearts if their own pet cannot follow suit. They are yr yru 


unable, and do not care, to judge of the comparat ive value of the 
subjects of study pursued by their chil d, or of the pial 


and quantity of teaching the child is getting at his school; 
for aught they know, or indeed care, this m ay be greatly superior 
in every essential to that given in the - a attended by the 
neighbour's child, but in the one case there isa clear and tangible 
result, always dear to the heart of an Englishman: the neigh- 
bour’s child’s name has been printed and circulated, and at home 
they have a blazing certificate, which can be framed and hung up 
in the drawing-room. There is clearly, to a practical man, no 
choice left, the child must be removed and sent to the result- 
hunting establishment, regardless of the disastrous effect pro- 
duced by such a complete change in the manner and method of 
teaching and in the formation of mental habits. In this case itis 
not the | survival of the fittest, but only thoes that seem So. 

Then there is the graver demoralisation of the students. They 
are taught to love the acquisition of knowledge, not for its higher 
ends, but solely for the sake of the advantages it brings in the 
shape of money or praise. In lieu of knowledge is given them 
greed ; in lieu of culture, vanity ; and so we poison those elevated 
springs from which pure fertilising streams should flow through 


the land of our spiritual existence. To quote Mr. Latham once 


more :— 

“Tf we damage the general standard of truth by * uling young men to glory in having 
outwitted examiners and seemed to be what they are not by the dexterous use of 
a scrap of information, then we lose far more morally than we gain in any other 
way. 


And what are we to say of the demoralisation of the teachers ? 
It is best to be frank and plain-spoken, to acknowledge openly 
that in this terrible struggle for existence many, too many, have 
succumbed and fallen away from the high ideal which they 
cherished at the opening of their teaching career. Their object 
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is to produce results in a given number of picked pupils; these 
then are cockered up and get far more than their due share of 
attention, and too often the school loses in efficiency in proportion 
as it gains in reputation. Then lists of the successful students 
are kept and regularly published for years, regardless of the fact 
that great attainments of the chosen few are perfectly compatible 
with a low average of the whole class. In sad and sober truth: 
schools and teachers that pursue these practices are no better 
than dishonest traders who place picked goods in the shop- 
window, but supply _ ior articles within. 

In the grant-aided elementary schvols the diametrically opposite 
error prev vails, which is still more disastrous to the school and to the 
whole community. By means of rewards and pains and penalties, 
that are bestowed with a machine-like precision, the teacher is 
condemned to the slavery of result-seeking pure and simple; his 
inspector does not care to examine into his methods, indeed, he is 
often quite incompetent to do so; all he demands is results that 
can be tabulated, and high averages; and if the teacher can pro- 
duce these, he may even defy the inspector. Accordingly, the 
choicest talents among the children are often neglected, merely to 
find time for imparting certain superficial dexterities and tem- 
porary ‘acquisitions to the few dullards at the bottom of th 
class. Under the influence of the baleful actions of incompetent 
officials and amateurs, our Elementary Education Act has 
become, in the words of a gifted lady, “the apotheosis of 
expensive mediocrity.” 

The late German Emperor William, with the rare intuition 
peculiar to him, said, “Die wissenschaftliche Bildung des 
Verstandes allein hat nicht die sittliche Léuterung des Menschen 
zur Folge.” “The scientific culture of the mere intelligence does 
not necessarily lead to the moral elevation of the man’s character.’ 
And well he might say so. He, not gifted with preeternatura! 
powers of the mind, won in the battles of life victories over foes 
and over himself greater than any German prince had ever won 
before him, solely by force of character. And yet our examiners 
and still more the Department, devote most of their attention, 
not even to the training of the intelligence, but to the exhibition 
of the powers of the lowest of the mental faculties, the Memory. 

Next we may consider the incalculable evils attending the 


loss of freedom and spontaneity of the English teacher. “It is 


astonishing to notice how ready we all are to lay a flatteriny 
unction to our souls. We hear repeated ad nauseam the story 0: 
the French Minister of Education and his watch, by which h: 


could tell at any given moment what particular lesson was ther 


being studied at all the L vyceums of France, and immediately w: 
turn up the white of our eyes and thank the Lord that we ar 
not even as these Frenchmen are; but are we in reality any free: 


or even as free as the Germans with their Lern- und Lehr- 
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frevheit in all their universities, and to some extent, too, in their 
secondary schools? A few illustrations will suffice to show 
to what extent the action of the Department and of external 
examiners has deprived both elementary and secondary teachers 
of the freedom needful to them in the discharge of their duty. 
By the introduction and persistent adherence to a rigid code, and 
to impracticable and indeed impossible standards, the Department 
and the inspectors deprive elementary teachers of all liberty in 
the selection and adoption of the best methods of teaching. In 
arithmetic, for example, the Easy should precede the Difficult, the 
Concrete the Abstract, the Practically Useful that which is solely 
Scientific and Speculative ; but this natural order, adhered to all 
over Europe, is reversed by t the Department, and the teacher is 
condemned helplessly to — all the evils that follow such a 
perversion. “ With stupidity the very gods fight in vain,” leave 
alone a hapless elementary teacher. 

Spelling again is taught most profitably and interestingly by 
collecting words into clans and families and treating the m accord- 
ing to their history, derivation, and structure. Profitable and 
fruitful as this system has proved itself in secondary schools, the 
teacher in a grant-aided elementary school would be ill-advised 
in adopting it. The Department demands a knowledge of all the 
words that have occurred in the reading books of the year, and 
thus enforces indirectly planless haphazard teac hing with all its 
attendant want of interest and waste of labour and effort. 
Similar strictures may be passed with perfect justice on the 
standards of every subject taught in the grant-aided schools. 
Where then is the much-vaunted freedom of our elementary 
teachers? Why, the parchment with the arbitrary and some times 
even heartless endorsements of the inspectors is a tyranny and 
badge of servitude that is not imposed on teachers abroad. Add 
to this the audacious interference of amateur educationists clad in 
authority, acquired by a mere popular election or by persistent self- 
pushing, and the wonder is, in the words of an eminent English 
educationist in one of our principal colonies, that our elementary 
teachers have not broken out into open rebellion long before now. 
Only a few days ago a well-known M.P., a member of the Royal 
Commission on Education, had the hardihood to affirm at a 
public meeting that “it did not matter what the standards may be, 
since good teaching can be given on any standards whatsoever.’ 

According to this gifted theorist then it is of no consequence 
in making a journey whether you choose a rough stony road 
across deep chasms and over steep heights or se lect a car efully 
engineered graduated ascent; and those continental ministries, 
who preside over systems of education that have attained to 
success admittedly pre-eminent, were mere fools in appointing 
committees of learned men and experts to draw up their 
“programmes d’études” or “ Stufengdnge,” since good teaching 
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can be given on any sequence whatsoever. Similarly, when 
three hundred years ago Roger Ascham and Cardinal Wolsey drew 
up their carefully graduated schemes of study for the grammar 
schools, in which they took so deep an interest, they proved them- 
selves ignorant. men, that were beating the idle air, since good 
teaching can be given on any sequence whatsoever. This 
legislator on education has furnished one more proof, if such had 
been needed, of the unwisdom of our practice of entrusting 
our public duties to amateurs rather than to experts. So much 
for the freedom of the elementary teachers; are secondary 
teachers in a much better position? Are not they too compelled 
to fall in with the weary round of examination grinding? to 
become coaches rather than teachers or trainers? Are they quite 
free to follow their own ideas as to method and subjects of 
teaching ? Let the reader judge for himself from the few typical 
cases now to be adduced. Say a pupil is to be prepared for 
examination in German at the Cambridge Local. The examiners 
have set a book, and that must be read or else the chance of 
passing is of the slightest. Now some teachers hold with Roger 
Ascham that it is best to get over a large number of books by 
passages being read alternately by teacher and pupils; the latter 
read in class the passages they have prepared, the former translates 
at sight in presence of the whole class. It is contended that by 
this method pupils learn as much and as thoroughly as on that 
usually adopted, but have continually placed before them samples 
of ready and elegant translations, and get over a wider field of 
literature and are consequently more interested and inspired. 
Be this as it may, surely the teacher is entitled to his opinion, 
but the Cambridge examiner put his effectual veto upon it. 
Now let us see what books are selected. This year it is Benedix’s 
“Doctor Wespe,” a play written to amuse frivolous Berlin society 
with the castigation inflicted on the follies and absurdities 
engendered by the misapplication of leisure and by the insolence 
of wealth. Now what have our children to do with that? Their 
young minds are an hungered and athirst after the positive solu- 
tions of the problems of life, and we feed them on the barren 
east wind of negations. Instead of our boys and girls making 
the acquaintance of Gertrud Stauffacher and of Joan of Arc; of 
Iphigenie, or Tell or Orest or of Max and his going astray amidst 
heart-racking emotions and conflicting paths of duty; instead of 
all this they are introduced to a fast girl, who strives after the 
emanicipation of the sex by wearing man’s attire, toa silly old maid 
in search of a husband, to a fool and a knave of an editor of a 
local paper, and the like. Every good teacher must rebel against 
this, but the examiner is his lord and master, and he rebels to no 
effect. Or suppose Cambridge is passed by and the pupils are 
prepared for matriculation at London ; to begin with, this University 
insists on certain subjects, neither more nor less, being taken 
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simultaneously ; say the teacher submits, or that the University 
curriculum coincides with his own courses of study. In German 
he has carte blanche in his selection of books to be read, but he is 
seriously hampered inhismethod of teaching. He may, for example, 4 
wish to teach German as a living language, he may wish to train hi: q 
pupils’ ears to understand the language whe n spoken, to carry 
on easy conversations, to read German Cursivschrift, and even to ’ 
compose unambitious notes, letters, essays, etc. His whole plan a 
of study is laid out for the attainment of these ends, but the bulk 
of all this is crowded out, because the examiner insists of minuti: 

and curiosities of grammar, which the pupil may possibly nev 


, 
| ‘ i e 
( 


need. Is it not better that the boy should be able to read an a 

write a short business letter, than that he should rattle off fro 4 

memory a complete list of nouns with two genders, like d 3 

Kunde and die Kunde ? y 
Or take the Latin subject for next Christmas. Can a mo 


repulsive book than Sallust’s “ Catiline’s Conspiracy ” be imagined 
Why the book is a record teeming with the grossest impuriti 
and the foulest crimes of heathen times; and teachers are com- 
pelled to read these with boys and girls! Is there to be nor 
dress against so intolerable a nuisance engendered by the mer 
heedlessness of the authorities? It is surely bad enough to read 
such bestialities with boys, but having admitted girls to thes 
examinations, the observance of the simplest rules of good 
manners would have saved them from so gross a blunder. Toth 
rejoinder that the examination might be put off for a more suit- 
able year, the obvious reply is that this is not always possibl 
Or take the arithmetic subject in the Oxford Local. The Junio: 
students are expected to have covered the whole field of study, as 
the following questions taken from the Junior paper of 1884, wi 
abundantly prove :— 

“A warehouse consists of seven floors ; the rent of ea loor is *875 times that « 
the floor below ; the rent of the middle floor is £120 1s, Od. : comp the rents of tl 
highest and lowest floors and find that of the lowest.”’ 

* Answers—1. (4)* : (4) 
» 2 (8)® of £120°05 = £179 4s. 0d.” 

‘The income taxis reduced from 103d. to 5d. in £1, but a man’s g 
the same time reduced by 10 per cent. owing to the stoppage of amine, Find | 
what per centage this net income is altered. 

‘ Answer—Reduction of 7°843 per cent. 


ross receipt sare: 


Again— 


“ Find by practice the cost of turning 453 acres, 3 roods, 15 poles of arable land 
into pasturage at £9 17s. 4d. per acre.” 








It is reasonable to ask, why the student is restricted to the 
medizval process of Practice, when the modern decimal calcula- 
tions are both easier and more expeditious? And at any rate 
these questions cover nearly the whole field of arithmetic, and | 
involve an advance in knowledge and experience too exacting for 
the average attainments of children of that age, and as there is 
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ilso a Senior arithmetic examination, the teacher is nolens 
olens foreed to adopt a method of teaching required by this 
peculiar sequence imposed upon him from without. In fact the 
whole country is compelled to follow one common track, or in 
German phrase : “Sie werden alle iiber einen Leisten geschlagen ; * 
ll these feet are fitted with shoes from one last. It is clear then 
that the examiner largely encroaches on the freedom of the 
teacher, in the drawing up of the curricula of study, in the methods 
of teaching to be adopted, and in the selection cf the books. 
Where then is the absolute liberty of the English secondary 
teacher, that we hear so much about? All these inconveniences 
summed up amount to a terrible price that we pay for the satis- 
faction of an unhealthy craving. 

Once more, to quote Mr. Latham, 

‘¢xaminations should be directed not primarily to discover ability or knowledge, 
ut as sanctions to systems of teaching.” 


And again— 


“Tf we can frame an examination, in which that which will enable the candidate to 
do the best is that which is best for him to learn and to learn in the best way, then 
we shall have constructed a perfect educational instrument.” 


The slowly ripening and well-matured fruit of fine culture, the 
result of studies pursued in the cool, gentle atmosphere of a 
genuine love of truth and beauty tor their own sakes; the mental 
vigour and spiritual health that are the rewards of truths patiently 
sought for, discovered and assimilated in the mind as wholesome 
nourishment is assimilated in the body; the possession of know- 
ledge, that is not an acquisition more or less enduring, but has 
become a new faculty, the parent of future action and a motive 
for the whole conduct of life, all this is rendered wholly impos- 
sible by these periodic praise- and reward-huntings by means of 
external examinations. 

But it is not enough to condemn examinations. Great as are 
the evils caused by them, it must be admitted that they have 
rescued us from other and greater evils, into which we should be 
sure to relapse, if examinations were simply abolished without 
any substitute being provided forthem. The following proposals 
are submitted with all due diflidence, as it is far easier to pull 
down than to build up. 

What we have to aim at primarily in elementary schools is to 
satisfy the country, who pays, that honest work is being done, and 
in secondary schools to satisfy both parents and teachers, that all 
that is humanly possible has been done for the intellectual and 
Spiritual welfare of the pupils. This can be done perfectly satis- 
factorily, at the same time avoiding all our present evils, by 
substituting INVESTIGATION OF PRocEssEs for EXAMINATION OF 
RESULTS, 

The endeavour to bring about so great a revolution in the 
public opinion of the country is no doubt beset with great 
VOL. XIX. 30 
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difficulty. An Englishman thinks that he is nothing if not 
practical, and so we have fallen on these evil days when it 
considered more disgraceful to be ignorant of the laws of matte 
than of the thoughts of poets andthinkers. A well-known writer 9 
in a scientific journal actually pronounces an eminent man’s 
education to have been grossly neglected, because he did not 
understand the working of a coal mine. 

And so this hunting after visible and tangible results in 
education is only one characteristic out of many of an age that 
has abandoned itself to materialism. But the writer flatly refuses J 
to believe that we have parted company with idealism beyond & 
recall ; at any rate it is incumbent on teachers to strive as for dear 
life to bring home to the public that the least valuable part of 





education is precisely the Visible and Tangible, that the whole 
process is spiritual, and requires spiritual eyes to discern and 
appraise it. All that has to be made sure of is that the ground — 


has been well prepared, and that seed suitable to it has been 
suitably sown. Some seed must needs fall on stony ground, but 


the mere examiner of results will rejoice over the delusive cro) 
that has sprung up rapidly, because it had no deepness of earth 
and will mingle in one common condemnation the real barrennes 
of the stony soil with the apparent unfruitfulness « the delayed 
harvest in the deep soil, that in due time will yield thirty, sixty, 
and a hundred fold. It is the inspector’s function to make sure 
that the teacher has faithfully ploughed, planted, and sown, and 
then it will be right and incumbent on all patiently to wait 
being well assured 1 that for honest labour 3 good wages are given 
in the spiritual world with far greater certainty than in the 
material. 


As for the means to be adopted by that rarissima avis, th 
good inspector, in the execution of his delicate and « lifficult task, 
the prime requisite is honest co-operation between himself and 
the teacher, who can, if he is so minded, render the whole work 
of the school absolutely transparent to him. 

A carefully kept record of the lessons given, examination o! 
the corrected exercises and re books, critical yet kindly 
attention to the lessons given by the teacher, and model lessons | 

given by the inspector will search into the efficienc y of the school ff 
far more thoroughly than any examination of mere results can | 
hope to attain. The visits will be frequent, and of course all | 
unannounced. And secondary schools too will be all the better | 
for such inspection, provided always that the inode are men 
who know their business, who can judge of good methods of! 
teaching, when they come across them, who are able to appre- 
ciate the teacher’s aims when the y are expounded to them, and 
are in a position to aid, and if need be, to warn nie advise him 
on the best means to be adopted for the realisation of his noble 
ends ; in one word we want inspectors rich in experience and 80 
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widely read in educational literature that they are intimately 
ac quainted with the nature of the great problem of education, 
and with the several pros and cons ‘of the various solutions that 
have been propounded. He will be a bold man who will venture 
to assert that such inspectors are already the rule with us, instead 
of the exception; nevertheless here lies the gist of the whole 
question ; these inspectors must be found and secured. On them 
the earnest teacher would gladly rely and the public could 
implicitly trust them. 

Periodic examinations there will still have to be, but they 
must be conducted by the teacher himself in presence of one or 
more assessors. True Lord Sherbrooke is reported to have said 
that a teacher who examines his own class is like a man who 
brands his own herrings; there is no need to quarrel with the 
taste of the simile, that is his lordship’s business ; but with perfect 
truth it may be answered that though an external examiner may 
bring out the children’s ignorance, of which we are all aware, it 
is the Seaee Seer sat con call out Oe As 
the spark lies hidden in the flint, so the children’s small spark of 
intellligence is ready to is sue forth, if summoned by the skilful 
teacher’s steel. To his lordship’s rejoinder that the door would 
thus be opened to all sorts of collusion and connivance, it may 
safely be replied that teachers as a body are deserving of trust, 
that tricks and subterfuges are readily detected by watchful 
assessors, and that to keep teachers free from temptation, their 
material interests must be made wholly independent of examina- 
tion results. In addition to these periodic examinations during 

the whole school course, each one carefully adapted to the pupils’ 
knowledge and attainments at the several stages, there ought to 
be at each school a rigorous “ Leavin; + Examination,” correspond- 
ing to the German Bhituri ienten Priifung, and in this we would 
be entitled and bound to expect well defined results fully attained 
and covering the whole field of study 

And one more piece of warning ‘ought to be added. Let alll 
rivalry, all heated striving after pre-eminence be eschewed. Con- 
sider the ingrained vulgarity of that French song: “ Partant pour 
la Syrie,” with its refrain, Que jaime la plus belle, et que je 
sois le plus vaillant. Might not Dunois be content with being 
as brave as his nature will allow, and rejoice if the Christian 
cause 1s advanced by heroes still greater than himself? Contrast 
this with the utterance of that meekest of men, “ Would to God 
that all Israel were prophe ts!” or with the noble old Iron Duke’s 
impatient exclamation, “Why d ‘em, they will all want to 
distinguish themselves !’’—a rough soldier’s speech, but supremely 
noble and fit to be the motto for all our schools, If the love of 
study, the consciousness of difficulties overcome, the glow that 
comes from healthful exercise of mind as well as body, above all, 
if the sense of duty to be discharged, if all this healthful incentive 
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is an inadequate stimulus for work, then it is a clear proof that 
such a child is not intended by nature for a student, and othe: 
activities ought to be found for it. To introduce the vulgarising 
system of prizes and rivalries for the sake of these lower natures 
means to depress the higher and nobler characters to the level of 
the lower and ignobie. 

The reader may perhaps not approve of these remedies ; they 
are but proposals, and open for discussion. This much howeve 
is clear: the present state of things is fraught with mischief, and 
the needful remedies must be discovered, and that speedily too 
lest our whole educational system collapse, because it has become 
intolerable. 


4. SONNENSCHEIN, 










































THE “NECK VERSE” AND “BENEFIT OF 
OLERGY.” 


By A. DE G RASSE STEVENS. 


THE examination lately undertaken of the Middlesex Sessions 
Rolls has resulted in some most interesting discoveries: the most 
so, undoubtedly, being the record of the conviction of “ rare Ben 
Jonson” for felony, his trial at the Old Bailey, his pleading the 
“ Benefit of Clergy,” his being called upon to read the “ Neck Verse,” 
ps = subsequent branding at Newgate in the thumb with the 

f Tyburn. Through this indictment, many points hitherto 
a n and unsuspected have come to light, which prove the 
serious aspect of Jonson’s quarrel and duel with Gabriel Spencer, 
and had it not been for the dernier ressort of the “ Clergy Benefit ” 
young Jonson might now be rotting in a felon’s grave, instead of 
lying among the illustrious dead in W estminster Abbey. 

The subject of the “ Benefit of Clergy ” is in all respects a most 
interesting one, and considering how important a part it played in 
the administration of criminal law, it is the more strange that the 
records concerning it are so few and unsatisfactory. 

This “Benefit of Clergy ” was very early established, in the 
days when temporal matters were defended and protected by 
the spiritual guides of the Church, and was originally intended for 
the clergy only; since in those early days to read in the Latin 
tongue was an accomplishment possessed by them alone. 

Sir Walter Scott aptly illustrates, in the “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” the illiteracy of the laity of that period, as also the 
general belief in the efficacy of the “ Neck Verse,” when in extremis. 

It is the bold moss-trooper, Sir William of Deloraine, who 
makes answer to the widowed “Ladye” of brave Lord Walter, 
when she calls him to her and sends him on his pilgrimage to 
Melrose Abbey, and bids him seek “the monk of St. Mary’s 
aisle,’ adding,— 


‘* What he gives thee see thou keep ; 
Be it scroll or be it book. 
Into it, knight, thou mus st n ot look ; 
If thou readest, thou art lorn ! 
Better hadst too ne’er been born.” 


To which caution Sir William replies gaily,— 


“Oh, swiftly can speed my dapple-grey steed, 
Which drinks of the Teviot clear, 
Ere break of day,” the warrior ’gan say, 
* Again will I be here. 
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“ And safer by none may thy erra1 
Than, noble dame, by me 
Letter nor line know I never a « 
Wer'’t my neck-verse at Ha 


Hairibee was the place on Carlisle wall where the moss-troopers 
when taken were hung. The italics are not Sir Walter's 

In the reign of Henry II. Becket brought forward and urged 
passionately “the prerogatives and rights of his race. He was a 
Saxon by birth, and all the old indignation was rous d within him 
at the differences shown between the Norman and Saxon clergy ; 
his fiery appeal demanded that the Saxon priesthood should share 
equally in the benefits and privileges bestowed on those of 
Norman birth. 

A higher principle was involve din this than that of merely 
saving the life of a condemned offender, who, owing to his superior 
education, was able to read his “ Neck Verse” in the Vulgate, and 
thus escape the penalty of death by passing as a prisoner into the 
hands of the Church. The theory of the medizval Church in 
criminal jurisprudence was that of freely and unhesitatingly 
adopting the greater doctrine of punishment, when inflicted by 
man upon his fellow-men, proceeding not from terror only but 
also from love. Thus, imprisonment granted through the “law of 
clergy,’ in place of death, with its accompaniments of privation 
and suffering, was entered upon by the criminal, and demanded by 
the Ordinary, as an ecclesiastical penance, whereby justice should 
be upheld, and the penitent learn contrition in its fullest sense, 
while from this repentance might come amendment of life. 

Later on this “ Benefit ” was accorded to the laity through the 
Church, and we have an illustration of its application and efficacy 
in Ben Jonson’s case. Though we have no positive information as 
to what portion of Scripture he was constrained to try his Latin 
upon, still there remains sufficient evidence to make almost a 
certainty the words used by him. Each prison had its particular 
“ Neck Verse,” and although acriminal might roll off glibly that of 
Edinburgh or Carlisle, it by no means followed that he would be 
equally successful elsewhere. Most of these have now become 
extinct, and so far search for them has only ended in failure. 
The authentic “Neck Verse” used at Ne wgate is, however, 
extant, and since Newgate was the scene of Jonson’s trial and 


branding he doubtless owed his acquittal to the repetition of 


these very words. The portion of Scripture thus applied was 
the first verse of Psalm li.; technically known as David’s prayer 
for remission of sin. 


‘ Miserere mei Deus, secundum “Have mercy upon me, O God, 
magnam miserericordiam tuam. Et according to Thy loving kindness; 
secundum multitudinem miserationum according unto the multitude of Thy 
tuarum dele iniquitatem meam,” tender mercies, blot out my trans- 

re ssions. 


A chord of repentance must sma have responded in J onson’s 
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heart to this ery of David, as he realized that, while he ra nag 
for acquittal through the royal prophet’s words, he also acknow 
ledged his sin of bloodguiltiness 

This Newgate “Neck Verse” is the only one recorded as be- 
longing especially to that prison. Very often the selection of a 
passage of Scripture to be used in this way depended upon the 
whim of the acting mag eo who had the right to open the 
Psalter at random and put before the culprit any sentence he 
might select, though gene rally this office fell upon a proper Ordi- 
nary, appointed by the Church. 

In the reign of ‘Queen Anne the “ Benefit of Clergy” was still 
in use, though modified somewhat, and extended to all persons 
convicted of clergyable offences ; nor was it finally abolished until 
the time of George IV. 

It would appear to have been in force in the American Colonies 
as late as 1779, when the War of Independence was still going on, 

though America was even then showing symptoms of the position 
she intended to fill among inde pendent nations. In a rare docu- 
ment, found among the records of the State of New York, is an Act 
of Attainder issued against the prominent Tories of that State, 
passed October 22nd, 1779 a the importance attached to the 
“ Benefit of Clergy "ig upparent by the strict injunction against 
its use. The attainder runs as follows :— 


CHAPTER XXV, LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK :—Whereas during 
the present unjust and cruel war, waged by the King of Great Britain against 
this state, and the other united states of a a, divers persons, holding or claim- 
ing property within this state, have voluntarily been adherent to the said king, 


his fleets and armies, enemies to this state, and ‘the said other united states, with 
intent to subvert the government and liberties of this state, and the said other 


united states, and to bring the same in subjection to the crown of Great Britain ; 
by reason whereof the said pel is have severally justly forfeited all right to the 
protection of this state, and 1 the benefit of the laws same which such property 
is held or claimed: And whereas the public justice and safety of this state 


absolutely require that the most notorious offenders should be immediately hereby 
convicted and attainted of the offence aforesaid, in order to work a forfeiture of 
their respective estates, and vest the same in the peopie of this state : And whereas 
the constitution of this state hath authorised the legislature to pass acts of 
attainder for crimes committed before the termination of the present war : 

“1. Be it therefore enacted by the people of the state of New York, represeated 
in senate and assembly, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
that John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, formerly governor of the colony of New 
York ; Sir Henry Clinton, Knight; Sir John Johnson, late of the county of Tryon, 
Knight and Baronet ; and” (here follow some fifty-seven names) “ be, and each of 
them is hereby severally declared to be, ipso facto, convicted and attainted of the 
offence aforesaid, and that all and singular the estate, both real and personal, held 
or claimed by them, the said persons severally and respectively, whether in 
possession, reversion, or remainder, within this state, on the day of the passing of 
this act shall be, and herel y is ‘declared to be forfeited to and vested in the 
people of this state. 

* 2. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the said several 
persons hereinbefore particularly named shall be, and hereby are declared to be 
for ever banished from this state ; and each and every of them, who shall at any 
time hereafter be found in any part of this state, shall be, and are hereby adjudged 
and declared, guilty of felony, and shall suffer death as in cases of felony, without 
Jencfit of Cle ergy.” 














































































THE “NECK VERSE” AND 
Out of the additional prominent names thus attainted it will] 
be sufficient to mention one or two. whose owners had rendered 


themselves particularly obnoxious to the colony : James de Lancy, 


John Joost Herkimer, Frederick Philipse, Roger Morris, and 
Beverley Robinson ; nor were the women spared, for the attainde1 
specifies three of their sex as guilty of felony—Margaret, wife of 
Charles Inglis, Susannah, wife of Beverley Robinson, and Mary 
Morris, wife of Roger Morris. 

To the student well versed in colonial history of that period 
these names recall many exciting incidents of the time. Lord 
Dunmore had already made himself heartily disliked by the New 
Yorkers as early as 1775, when the situation between the Twi 
countries was becoming daily more strained, and trifles often 
turned the scale of public opinion. 

At that time the Tories owned a powerful organ in a newspape! 
published by Rivington, the headpiece of which ran as follows 


with the Royal Arms as a central ornament 


Tuurspay, Nov. 23, 1775. No. 136 
Ribington’s 
NEW YORK GAZETTEER: 


R I 
Connecticut, Hudson Hiber, EN alee AHersev, and Quebec 


WEEKLY ADVERTISER. 


Printed at his open and uninfluenced Pre/s, Hanover Square 


This newspaper the Whig faction determined to suppress. 


Accordingly, one hundred of ‘them, headed by Isaac Sears of New 
Haven, marched down Broadway to the foot of W all Street 
where stood Rivington’s office ; this they completely sacked, carry- 


ing away the type to cast into bullets; and when Mr. Rivington 
objected to this course of action, they offered him an order on 
Lord Dunmore for a new supply, saying since he had seized and 
confiscated a printing office in Norfolk which belonged to the 
Whigs, he might re-establish the Gazetteer out of his spoils. 

The name of James de Lance y recalls the old feud of 17386 
between Colonel Crosby and Van Dam, the then governor of New 
York. He re again the political pre Ss played a oamiaea part, 
Zenger’s New “York Weekly Journal being Crosby’s mouth- 
piece. Four numbers of this paper and two printed ballads being 
considered libellous attacks on the Crown, were ordered by the 
Council to be burned by the public hangman, in the presence of 
the city magistrates ; the magistrates, however, refused to appear 
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at this wuto-da-fé, whereupon Zenger was arrested and brought to 
trial. At a preliminary hearing of the case Zenger’s counsel 
raised objections to the legality of the warrant, and to his client’s 
trial taking place before the Judges de Lancey and Philipse, inas- 
much as they held their appointments from the Crown; where- 
upon Chief Justice de Lancey replied : “ You have brought it to that 
point, that either we must go from the bench or you from the 
bar ’’—the result being that Zenger’s counsel and solicitor were 
dismissed from the bar, and the court appointed others to ‘fill 
their places. 

It will be seen by the terms of the Act that all those who were 
thus attainted were refused “ Benefit of Clergy,’ which as men of 
parts they could have claimed, but this taken from them they 
had no alternative but to suffer as felons, and be judged by 
criminal law. It would be interesting to know how many of 
them were thus brought to trial, and if, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition, they pleaded their right of “ Benefit” by reading their 
“Neck Verse.” In any case, the names in the attainder are now, 
and always have been, “ household words” in America, where the 
Murrays (descendants of Lord Dunmore), the Philipses, the De 
Lanceys, the Robinsons, the Morrises of the present day testify to 
the fine old parent stock from which they sprang, and from which 
the bone and sinew of succeeding generations drew their strength 
and vigour. 

The following account of a scene in the Guild Hall, where 
Marco Polo is being instructed by one Andrew Hone in the 
different national customs, forms a dramatic and appropriate 
illustration of the “ Benefit of Clergy ” and the Church’s jurisdic- 
tion therein. 

“A malefactor had been apprehended in Cheap, in the very act 
of cutting a purse from the girdle of Sir John de Stapleford, 
Vicar-General of the Bishop of Winchester. Cases of flagrante 
celvcto, according to an ancient canon law, required no other trial 
than the publicity or incontrovertibleness of the fact; no further 
proof of the offence was needed, and no defence allowed; open 
guilt was instantly followed by vengeance. According to these 
principles, Sir William de Ormesby, the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, therefore intimated to the officers that, as they might and 
indeed ought to have struck off the head of the prisoner before 
the Conduit, it was unnecessary thus to have given the Court the 
trouble of passing judgment. ‘Let him be hanged upon the elms 
of Tyburn,’ was forthwith pronounced as his doom. Pale, tremb- 
ling, suing for mercy, the wretch was taken from the bar, not in- 
deed without exciting some suppressed feelings of compassion in 
court. Evidently the punishment was disproportionate to the 
crime. Louder and louder became the cries of the miserable 
culprit, and just when the serjeants were dragging him across the 
threshold, he clung to the pillar which divided the portal, shriek- 
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ing ina voice of agony, which pierced through the hall, ‘I de- 
mand of holy Church the Benefit of my C ergy ! 

“ Perhaps in strictness the time for claiming this privilege had 
gone by, but the officers halted with their prey, and one of the 
prothonotaries having hurried to them with a message from Chief 
Justice de Ormesby, the thief was re placed at the bar. Stepping 
forward, the Vicar-General addressed the court, and entreated 
permission, in the absence of the proper Ordinary, to try the 
validity of the claim. Producing his breviary, he held the page 
close to the eyes of the kneeling prisoner; he inclined his ear. 
The bloodless lips of the ghastly caitiff were seen to quiver. 

“ Legit ut clericus, instantly exclaimed the Vicar-General, and 
this exclamation at once delivered the felon from death, though 
not from captivity. ‘Take him home to the pit,’ said the Vicar- 
General, ‘where, shut out from the light of day and the air of 





heaven, he will be bound in iron, fed with the bread of tribula- 
tion, and drink the water of sorrow, until he shall have sought 
atonement for his misdeeds and expiated his shame!’’ 

A. DE GRASSE STEVENS. 










































KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 
A Romance. 


BY JULIAN CORBETT, 
Author of “ The Fall of Asgurd,” “ For God aad Gold,” ete. 
CHAPTER XY. 

Pie ry r y ir . 79 
og ‘TWO VICTIMS. 

**T doe rejoyce 
That you wil take me for your choyce, 

And my degree s so base. 


CONSIDERABLE as was the anxiety which Count Kora’s rout 
caused the Marquis de Tricotrin, his state of mind as he was 


a carried home was enviable compared to that of his daughter. 
’ He at least had the relief of active scheming to console him, but 
‘ she could only lean back in her chair and confess herself utterly 
; miserable. 


So deep was her melancholy that she found herself wondering 
if she were not really in love with the handsome, high-souled 
Prince. But the thought had no sooner framed itself than a 
bitter smile crossed her beautiful face, and she mocked away the 
only consolation that could lighten her sorrow. 

“How I befool myself,’ she murmured, “to think I grieve for 
his love! It is for his power and his throne thatI sigh. I know 
that well enough. It is all I care for.” 

Poor Mdlle. de Tricotrin! She had long ceased to credit her- 
self with one good thought, with one womanly motive. Her 
education had been such that it would have been strange if she 
had had any self-respect left. Deprived in babyhood of a 
mother’s love and care, she had been left entirely in the hands of 
her selfish and ambitious father. He was a man no better, and 
perhaps not much worse than, his fellows—a self-seeking courtier, 
who clung with the rest to the sickly heart of France, and sucked 
its blood till the Revolution came and swept them all away, like 
the noxious parasites they were. Till then their one idea was 
to get a better place, where they could suck a fuller draught, 
and to that end they pushed and schemed and struggled, and 
thought no sacrifice too great. 

It was the “ Court of Petticoats” where M. de Tricotrin strove 
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with the rest. Women ruled supreme. Hitherto the marquis 
had not been successful. He had learnt by bitter experience that 
the only path to wealth and fame lay in the track of a fasci- 
nating woman. But each one of them had her crowd of jostling 
followers ; and time after time, as he had tried to grasp the flying 
skirts, he had been thrust out and left behind. 

He was almost in despair when, after a long period of neglect 
he chanced to visit his little —— daughter at the convent 
where she was placed. She had grown from babyhood to be a 
lovely child since he had seen her last, and he at once recognised 
the promise of extraordinary beauty that she showed. A few 
hours spent with her assured him of the brightness of her wit 
and the fascination of her manners, and he saw that a new 
career and a new interest was before him. 

His determination was taken at once. She was removed fron 
the convent and taken to Paris; for the marquis had resolved 
to fit her for a position which was thoroughly understood in 
Paris alone. It was the position to which nothing was denied 


to which all things were open. It was the throne before which 
the greatest, the most s sagacious, the most upright statesmen had 
to how-—hofore which even the peumaber ecclesiasti a woun l ering 
like hounds. Who can wonder, that when the brill incy of the 
career was so dazzling, that the shame on hick it rested could 


hardly be seen ? 

For this then ‘was Mdlle. de Tricotrin brought up. Fo 
this she was taught to struggle, heedless of all but the end. 
The only duty which she learned was to be beautiful ; her only 
books were the philosophic chatter which was the fashion of th 
hour; her only friends were the creatures which that rotten 
society engendered, and which it seems profanity to call women. 

We have seen how the system succeeded. As the child came 
to womanhood, the marquis knew his triumph had been greater 
than he had ever hoped. He saw his daughter courted and 
petted, and he laughed to see the skill and delight with which 
she played her part. For no one can blame the poor child that 
her head was turned. The extravagant admiration with which 
she was everywhere greeted told her that the most honoured and 
powerful position in France was almost within her grasp. 

Then came the crash. The long-nursed hopes were shattered 
to the ground, and father and « laughter had to fiy the country 
before the rising storms of the Revolution. In England M. de 
Tricotrin hoped to find a new arena for his child; but poor 
émigrés were too plentiful, and English ideas so unintelligible, 
and he could nowhere find even a beginning. Broken in hopes 
and health, he was forced at last to the South, as we have seen. 

It could hardly be that, to a girl of Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s natural 
refinement, moments of regret and repentance did not sometimes 


come; but they had always been stifled with the excitement of 
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her personal triumphs. To win the power that belongs by 
nature to men, she had been trained to fling away the most pre- 
cious treasures of women, and she did it with a light heart in the 
intoxication of the game. But when the lull came, her self- 
reproach grew so constant as to be almost a pain, and so infected 
her as to become something she could not entirely throw off 
again. 

The pure presence and innocent talk of Penelophon had only 
served to make her trouble more distinct. The beggar-maid was 
the first real woman she had ever known, and for the first time 
her own womanliness was really aroused in sympathy. She 
could see clearly what she was, and felt she could never be other- 
wise now. She despised herself, and knew the only solace was 
to brazen out her base career bravely. So she rejoiced cynically 
over the influence she was winning with Kophetua, and despised 
herself in secret too much to allow there was anything good in 
her joy. In marrying him she would gain the queenly power for 
which she had struggled so hard, and for which everything had 
been sacrificed; and in marrying him she would also escape the 
path of shame, by which alone she had thought the goal was 
to be reached. 

Which thought was it that made her heart ache so as she 
reached her room that night, and saw how she was losing him ? 
Who shall tell? Who can read aright the thoughts that vexed 
that lovely figure which had thrown itself in weary grace upon 
the soft divan? How can a thing so beautiful know the ugliness 
of sorrow? Yet it is there, and tells her that Kophetua is 
slipping from her hands, that life will be unendurable without 
him, and worst of all—worst of all, the only voice to which she 
has ever been taught to listen is whispering the old things in her 
ears. 

It is whispering what it is that has come between her and her 
end. She looks down at herself where she sits and thinks; she 
sees the gleaming beauty of her restless breasts, and the soft 
white arms and the obedient folds that wrap so closely the 
voluptuous figure; but the voice only whispers it is all of no 
avail. There is something between her and him; something 
which draws his eyes from her; something she has in her power 
to sweep away at a word. 

Even as she wondered what childish scruples or silly affection 
it was that made her hesitate, the door opened, and her father 
broke into the midst of her temptation. For awhile he held the 
door in his hand, and stood admiring her as she lay curled upon 
the divan. At last she looked up at him with a deep-drawn 
breath, as though to brace herself for the crisis she saw was at 
hand. 

“ My child,” said the marquis, as he caught her glance, “ you 
did not look well to-night. Are you ill?” 
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“No, sir.” 

“Was not the king pleased with you then?” 

“No, sir.” 

“That is most unfortunate,” said the marquis, in a feigned tone 
of extreme anxiety. “He wasina very strange humour to-night.” 

“Yes, sir?” said Mdlle. de Tricotrin, assuming an air of complete 
indifference. 

“He spoke to me in a very extraordinary manner,’ continued 
her father. “It causes me no inconsiderable anxiety.” 

“What did he say, sir?” said she, apparently as little con- 
cerned as ever. 

M. de Tricotrin told his daughter all the opini cor which the 

h 


king had expressed to him, and which led him to believe that he 
had determined to remain a bachelor, and let things take their 
course ; but he omitted all the arguments by which he considered 
he had so successfully opposed the | <ing’s intention. “So you see, 


my dear,” he concluded, “that our Quixotic Kophetua is bent on 
abdication and a republic.” 

Mdlle. de Tricotrin had listened attentively, as her father un- 
folded to her the king’s indifference as to whether he reigned or 
not. It was the last blow on her alre ady shattered resolution. 
She saw one more guarantee of her ultimate success disappearing. 
Though she could not own it to herself, the very loftiness and 
unselfishness of the king’s ideas made her desire him more. It 
was more than she could bear, added to the ny of temptation 
under which she already struggled. Suddenly laying aside her 
indifference, she started up in her seat, and with a violent gesture 
cried out, “ He shall not abdicate ! 

“ How will you prevent it?” asked the marquis, unmoved. 

“T cannot prevent it; but Turbo can, and he shall!” 

“ But you forget there is a price to pay first, my child,’ 

“No, I do not, sir. I remember it very well. Itis not a thing 
to forget so soon. Bad as you have made me, I have not yet 
been guilty of so many sins that this one should be lost in the 
throng.” 

“Well, well, my child, we need not go into ethics now. Do I 
understand that you mean to pay the chancellor his price. 

“T do.” 

“T congratulate you on your good sense.” 

“T want no congratulations. I only want a throne; and for 
that I am ready to disgrace myself, as you have taught me, sir. 
So if you will tell me how this business is to be arranged, it shall 
be done.” 

“Turbo will be in the street on which the little garden door 
opens. You can send her to him with a note, and he will manage 
the rest. See, here is a letter that I have already prepared.” 

“ What is in it, sir?” 

“Nothing ; it is a mere pretence.” 
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“Toes he really mean to come in person?” 

“Yes;it is more than he can afford to entrust his secret to 
another.” : 

“When will he be here ?” 

“Tn a quarter of an hour.” 

“Then pray leave me, sir, and I will see that she is there too.” 

“My child,” said the marquis, laying his hand with awkward 

affection on the warm-brown hair, “I am very pleased with 
you. I have never seen you more sensible.” 
' She shook his hand off with a gesture of disgust, and with 
a shrug he left the room. It was sometime before she could 
gather her cruelty sufficiently to summon Penelophon. She knew 
well enough that the indignation with which she had at first 
repudiated her father’s suggestion was due to the beneficent 
influence which the purity and innocence of her handmaid had 
upon her. She had been talking to her then, and the charming 
sweetness of her presence had expelled the devil she had taken to 
herself. That influence away, the sight of what she longed for 
still receding had brought the evil spirit back, and she had 
resolved that this thing should cease. W hether Penelophon 
appeared to her as an actual obstacle in the path of her ambition, 
or as a siren who beckoned her away from the worldly road in 
which alone she had faith, it was clear that the girl must be 
cast away 

And after all, where was the crime? Penelophon would only go 
to a lot which she herself had lived for. It was only the child’s 
silly prudery that frightened her. But that would soon pass. 
Yet, how the poor thing loathed the man to whom she was sold, 
and how she adored him who had saved her from his embraces ! 
And no wonder, when he had dared so much to make the rescue. 
That was it. He, her own king, had dared too much for the girl. 
She could not forgive | er for that; and, resolved at last, she 
clapped her hands. 

Penelophon answered ie the call immediately ; and the sight of 
her delicate form in the doorway disturbed her mistress strangely. 
She looked so tender and fragile a thing to be flung out, as it 
were, to the beasts; and the iniquity of Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s resolve 
grew very distinct to her. To add to her mistress’s distress, the 
girl came forward with the same glad smile with which she 
always greeted the summons of her idolised protector ; and Mdlle. 
de Tricotrin’s heart beat faster at the sight of her devotion. 

“Will you undress now ?”’ asked Penelophon, as her mistress 
only looked at her and did not speak. 

“ Not yet, Penelophon,’ was the answer. “I have something I 
want you to do. It is a little thing, and yet my happiness 
depends upon it.” 


“Will it bring Trecenito nearer to you then?” asked Penelo 
phon. 
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“ Yes, it will bring him nearer—very near indeed, Penelophon.” 

‘And you will let me do this little thing?” said the maid. 

“Yes,” answered Mdlle. de Tricotrin ; “it is you I ask to do it, 
because I know how you love me.” 

“Ah!” cried Penelophon, clasping: her hands before her 
mistress, in an attitude of glad devotion; “ but I wish it were a 
ereat thing you asked of me, and then I could show you indeed 
how I love you and him.” 

“ Nay, there is no need,” said Mdlle. de Tricotrin, feeling that a 
choking sensation was coming in her throat. “1 know how you 
love us, and long to see us one; and now I have but a little thing 
for you to do.” 

“ What must it be then ?” 

“Only to take a note to a man who is waiting in the street by 
the little garden door.” 

“What, now ? to-night ? in the dark ?” exclaimed Penelophon, 
her great dark eyes dilating with sudden fear. 

“Yes,now. You are not afraid of the dark 2?” 

“No; but I dread what is in the dark,’ the girl answered, 
shuddering. 

“Why, what is it you fear ? ” 

“Tt is a terrible thing. You cannot know how terrible. It is 
wrapped in a cloak, and it limps as it goes, and it glares at me. 
Even in my own soft bed at your feet it glares at me, so that | 
have to creep close to you before it will go away.” 

“Why, child, that is only a baby’s fancy. You wil] not meet it,” 
answered Mdlle. de Tricotrin, steadying her voice with difficulty ; 
for her breath was coming thick, and her heart was beating fast 
to see the poor girl’s terror. 

“ Yes, I know,” answered Penelophon, in an awe-hushed voice ; 
“but as I looked at the stars just now, and wondered which was 
yours, and which was Trecenito’s, and which was my little one, I 
saw it pass under the window. It limped and glared, and was 
wrapped in its cloak. Oh, 1 saw it!” she cried, again covering 
her face in terror,—“ I saw it, and it will be there to glare at me 
when I open the gate. Oh, I dare not go! Can you not send 
another ?”’ 

“No, Penelophon,” said her mistress, after a pause ; for she was 
hardly able to speak in her growing agitation. “It is only you 
that will do. I promised you should take the letter, as a token 
that it came indeed from me. So be brave, child. On you it all 
depends. Be brave this once, and then Trecenito will be mine, 
and we shall both be always with him.” 

The iniquitous deceit of her words seemed to stab her like a 
knife, and for shame she dared not so muchas look at her humble 
maid. She felt that one more of those devoted, trusting looks 
from the girl’s dog-like eyes would overcome her. So she did 
not see how Penelophon drew herself up and set her lips, and 
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she was surprised to hear her speak quite calmly and cheerfully 
again. 

“ And will it really bring you and Trecenito together if I go ? 
she said. 

“Yes,” answered her mistress; “and it is the only thing that 
will.” 

“Then I will go,” said Penelophon. “ Where is the note I shall 
take ?” 

“T will write it,” said her mistress. The sight of the maid 
she loved so well—and yet as she thought had such cause to hate 
—and the devotion with which she overcame her terror, had 
softened Mdlle. de Tricotrin out of her former hard mood, although 
she knew it was only the girl’s deep love for Kophetua that gave 
her the strength she showed. Still she was softened, and deter- 
mined not to let her go without one little attempt to lighten the 
terrible lot to which she was condemning her. So she reached to 
the dwarf table beside the divan, and wrote on the blank paper 
which her father had given her this short note :— 


99 


‘Here is the price you ask for your adhesion. Use her kindly, as you value the 
ve of 
‘* HELOISE DE TRICOTRIN.’ 


She folded the note and addressed it; but her heart beat so hard 
and her breath came so thick that she could not speak as she 
handed it to Penelophon. The girl took it, kissed the white hand 
that gave it, and then turned to go. It was well-nigh more than 
Mdlle. de Tricotrin could endure to see such simple faith and love 
in her victim, and a tear had fallen on the hand the maid had 
kissed. There came to her a sudden sense that she was looking 
for the last time on the child in whom she had found the only pure 
delight she could ever remember, who had shown her how holy is 
the unstained soul of a woman, who had made her almost feel 
worthy to be a true wife to Kophetua. She could not let her 
part so to the sacrifice, where the poor lamb was to lose all that 
she might win her little end ; and suddenly she started to her feet. 

" Penelophon !” ’ she cried, ina strange, unnatural voice, in spite 
of a great effort to control herself. The girl came back directly, 
looking anxiously into her mistress’s tr oubled face. Then Maile. 
de Trieotrin saw how the dark eyes were brimming with tears, 
and in an uncontrollable impulse she threw her arms about the 
beggar-maid’s neck, and kissed her passionately on either cheek. 

“Now begone quickly,” she said to the wondering girl; and 
Penelophon, - in a transport of delight at her mistress’s affection, 
tripped lightly away to the varden. For a moment Mdlle. de 
Tricotrin stood with hard-clenched hands, and stared at the door 
that had closed on her victim. Then a convulsive sob shook 
her lovely form, and she cast herself prostrate upon the divan 
in an agony of tears. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“A NIGHT MARCH.” 


1 


“ The begger blusheth scarlet red 
And straight againe as pale as | 
She was in such amaze.” 

WITH her terror almost forgotten in the memory of her mistress’s 
caress, Penelophon ran down into the garden, and kept on bravely 
till she came to the little door which led out into the street. 
Here she paused ; for so great was the horror she felt for the world 
outside ever since the terrible night on which the king had 
rescued her, that it was all she could do to find courage enough 
to open it. 

She could not persuade herself that the eyes were not waiting 
to glare at her on the other side; but at last she hardened her 
poor fluttering heart to lift the latch and look out. It was very 
dark. There was no light but what the stars gave, and a dim 
old oil lamp that swung groaning on a clain across the road. 
She could see nothing of what she dreaded, and this gave her 
heart to step out into the street to find the man who was to 
receive the note. In her anxiety to get her painful duty over, 
she went as far as where the street turned round the corner of 
the garden to see if he were coming. Nota trace of any one could 
she detect; so, putting the note into her bosom, she flitted back 
to wait a little within the shelter of the door. 

She had hardly reached it when she stopped, frozen with 
horror. The door was shut, and out of the dark recess where it 
was the thing she dreaded was looking at her. That was all 
she could see. If the glaring presence had any form, it was 
hidden in the black shadow of the doorw: ay. Only the two 
eyes burned, with a dim and terrible glow which paralysed her. 
She knew not what todo. She dared not ap ape th the thing, 
for fear it would take hold of her, and her limbs refuse d to fly. 

At last there was a low hoarse chuckle of satisfied greed, which 
made the blood fly to her face, as it recalled a memory of her day 
of terror. She found the light of the lamp was falling full on 
her, so that the eyes could see her well, and that suddenly gave 
her strength to turn and run. 

The thing sprang out after her with another coarse chuckle ; 
but she ran on bravely. Soon she heard the deep-drawn breath 
of her pursuer sounding hoarsely behind. Closer and closer it 
drew, and made her feet feel like lead. She was like one in a 
fevered dream, when at the critical moment the limbs refuse their 
office. With the blank dread we only know in distempered 
slumber, she fancied she was falling, when the hoarse breath all at 
once was at her ear, and the thing seized her. She tried to scream; 
but her despairing ery was choked by a hood that was drawn 
tightly over her face. The monster’s arms clasped her about 
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roughly, and she felt herself hurried along in spite of her frantic 
struggles to escape. 

Turbo had her safely at last. He laughed to himself, and 
cracked coarse jokes to his burden as he limped hastily along. 
He was a strong man in spite of his deformity, and Penelophon 
soon desisted from her hopeless resistance, so that it was not 
long before he reached the street in which his own house stood. 
His fiendish glee ee as he saw himself so near his end; 
but suddenly he stopped, and a low curse hissed on his snarling 
lips. For even as he entered the street the cheerful clatter of 
horses’ feet at the other end of it fell on his ear. 

What could they be? There were many together, and that 
was a sound that was never heard in the capital at night. Still 
they were coming towards him, whate Q r they were; and he hurried 
on, hoping to reach his own door before they would see him. 
There was plenty of time if he made haste; but all at once it 
seemed that the same sounds had reached his burden’s ear, for 
she began struggling again desperately. 

He could hold her no longer, and was obliged to put her down. 
Now he could hear the clink of steel as well as the tramp of 
hoofs; and, uttering furious threats beneath his breath, he tried 
to drag Penelophon “e o; but his anger and frantic efforts were 
useless. All he could do was to get with his charge against the 
wall of his garden, when he was surrounded by some dozen 
horsemen. 

Then he cursed himself again; for he knew he had encountered 
the first detachment of the frontier gendarmerie, whom, by his 
own encouragement, Kophetua had ordered to be concentrated 


on the capital. It had been arranged that they were to enter 
the city by night as quietly as possible, in order that the beggars 
might take no alarm. That had been his own suggestion ; ‘and 


here was the end of it. Still he determined to brave it through, 
and cried out to them to know what they did hustling an honest 
man and his child at that time of night. 

“Soho! my night-hawk,” cried the officer of the party, in - 
round laughing voice ; “ is that your note ? ‘Sblood ! then we 
sing a chorus, for tis ours too.”’ 

The tr oopers all laughed together at their leader’s wit, and Turbo 
eyed his man to see what stuff was in him. It was too dark to 
make out his face under the high plumed helmet which he seemed 
to wear so jauntily ; but the chancellor could see he was a tall 

fellow, who sat his horse with a defiant air. His toes were 
ia out impudently in the stirrups, and his right arm was 
well bowed, and rested knuckles down on his thigh, with quite a 
splendid swagger. Altogether he looked formidable enough as 
he sat laughing on his té ull hor se, with the brilliant uniforms and 
glittering accoutrements of his men faintly discernible in a 
semicir cle at his back. 
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“My note is low enough,” said the chancellor with affected 
humility, when his inspection and the laughter were done. “J 
only ask to pass on quietly with my daughter. 

“So you shall, my bully, when we know w hy you tie up pretty 
faces in hoods, and why pretty figures struggle in your arms. So 
come, my bully night-hawk, anhood. unhood !’ 

“T tell you it is “but my daughter ! !” cried Turbo angrily. “ Let 
me pass, or the king shall hear of it! 

“Ho! ho!” cried the officer, as merrily asever. “ Will a beggar 
out of bounds try to frighten the king’s own Gendarmerie of the 
Guard with the king’s own name. No, no, my joker; come, give 
her up.” 

Penelophon gave a start as she heard the officer’s words, and 
tried to tear the hood from her head. Turbo dragged her roughly 
behind him, and stood confronting the officer, who spurred his 
horse forward. 

“Stand back!” cried Turbo; “stand back, at your peril! | 
am the chancellor. Can you not see? Stand back! I command 


you.” 


“ And I, sink me!” cried the officer, drawing his sabre, “am the 
king, and the general, and the beggar-emperor, all in one; so let 
her go, and take that for your insolent lie.”’ 

As he uttered the word, he gave the chancellor a wringing 
blow across the shoulders with the flat of his sabre. Turbo drew 
back ; but the officer spurred on to repeat the chastisement. “ Let 
her go, your scurvy hound! Let her go, I say! or, ’sblood! you 
shall have the edge.” 

Turbo saw but one way to escape the now infuriated soldier. 
In a frenzy of passion to be so balked again, he brutally thrust the 
blinded girl before the restive horse, so that to avoid tramp- 
ling on her the officer had to curb it on to its haunches. With 
ungainly activity the chancellor took advantage of the delay to 
spring along the wall towards the spot where, as in all the houses 
in the city, a door gave him admission into his own garden. 

“Stop the cur! ! stop him!” . cried the officer. “Cut him down, 
or anything. Zounds! will you let him seat at our noses like 
this ?” 

Two men wheeled like hawks at the hurrying chancellor with 
uplifted sabres. In another instant it seemed he must be slashed 
with the gleaming blade that was nearest him, when suddenly 
he stopped and turned. There was a flash, a sharp report, 
a cloud of smoke, and the gendarme threw up his hands with 
a choking cry. The officer dashed to his side to seize the assassin ; 
but as he cleared the smoke he found the man he sought had 
vanished. 

At the door which he fancied he had heard shut he drew rein. 
It was there he suspected the man had escaped him, and leaping 
from his saddle, he applied his head to the key hole and listened 
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intently. The sound of halting footsteps within fell faintly on his 
ear, and he shifted his attitude to hear better. Presently he drew 
back into the middle of the street, carefully surveyed the premises, 
and after giving a long low whistle to himself, he returned to the 
wounded man with a very serious air. Three or four saddles 
were empty, and a sergeant who was kneeling by a motionless 
body looked up as his c -ommander drew near. 

“Ts he hurt ?” asked the officer. 

The sergeant did not answer, but slowly removed his helmet. 
The ofticer and all the men did the same, and stood round in 
silence, till the dying man gave a shudder and then lay quite still. 

“ Right lung, sir,” said the sergeant, laconically. 

‘Well, get him across his saddle,” said the officer, “ while I look 
to the girl.” 

She was still lying motionless where she had fallen, as though 
she had been struck with the horse’s feet, or else was stifled with 
the hood that muffled her face. First he felt her pulse, and having 
ascertained that she was still alive, uncovered her head to let her 
breathe freely. She opened her eyes almost directly, and the officer 
gazed at her pale face with great interest. As he examined her 
attentively by the light of a lantern which the sergeant now 
brought, his eye fell upon the note which still remained where 
Penelophon had placed it. He took it quietly, and read the 
address by the lantern light. 

“To his Excellency - High Chancellor.” With no more show 
of interest than another low whistle betokened, he put it delibe- 
rately into his sabretache, and proceeded to revive his patient. 
She seemed to come round ver y slowly; so he gave the word to 
fall in, mounted his horse, and ordered Penelophon to be lifted up 
in front of him. He had excellent reasons for taking charge of 
her himself. 

As soon as they were started again, the motion of the horse 
seemed to revive the fainting girl ; but still she sat quite quiet, 
nestling with complete confi: lence in the officer’s arms, and leaning 
her head upon his breast. Presently she gave a long sigh of con- 
tentment, and looked up in his face with her big dark eyes. 

“ Did you not say you were Trecenito’s soldier ?” she asked. 

“Yes, pretty one. What of that?” answered the soldier. 

“Ah! I thought I remembered that,” she replied, dreamily. 
“I knew you would come !” 

“The devil you did, child!” exclaimed the soldier. 

“Yes; I knew Trecenito would send you to take me away from 
that thing.” 

“He is always kind, and loves his people,” said the officer 
vaguely, to humour her. 

“Is he? I don’t know. But he is always kind to me, and loves 
me. So I knew he would send you if he could not come himself, 
as he did before.” 
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“Did he come himself before?” asked the officer in incredu- 
lous astonishment. 

“ Yes; and he will be so pleased with you when he knows you 
have saved me.” 

The soldier could only give another long whistle, which seemed 
a habit with him. He began to find himself the possessor of a 
very mysterious case, which might turn out to his immense 
credit, or the reverse, and he felt the nece ssity of care and his 
utmost detective ability 

“Are you taking me back to my mistress,” asked Penelophon, 
after a pause. 

“Who is your mistress ?” 

“ Mdlle. de Tricotrin. She who will be ‘ Trecenita.’ ” 

“No; I cannot take you to her,” answered the officer, for 
whom this new complication was almost overwhelming; “but ] 
will take you to a safe place till Trecenito tells me what to do.’ 

“Very well,” said Penelophon contentedly, and she laid her head 
down on his broad breast again. He was sorely tempted to kiss 
the delicate face just once. It was so quiet and peaceful and 
childlike; but somehow she was so trusting and mysterious that 
he took a better view and refrained. Yet it must be said that he 
was not sorry when, after a half-hour’s ride, they reached an old 
hunting lodge in a remote part of the royal park, which was to 
be their quarters. Here he put temptation out of his way by 
locking her in a little room which had been prepared for his own 
use, and giving the key to the sergeant to keep. Nor did he 
regret his cautious action, when shor tly afterwards he took an 
opportunity of opening the note of which he had taken posses- 
sion. It seemed entirely to confirm the girl’s words and his own 
impression—that somewhere there was some foul play to the 
advantage of the chancellor, whom he did not like, and to the 
detriment of Kophetua, to whom he was devoted. 

Then a serious crime had been committed, which must inevit- 
ably become public. One of the gendarmes of the guard had 
been assassinated. He had noticed windows opening after the 
pistol shot. The whole affair was almost sure to leak out. To 
hush the matter up until he could receive personal instructions 
from the king was probably impossible. But then, on the other 
hand, there were circumstances which told him that a discreet 
secrecy was the line of conduct which would be most likely to 
commend him to all the parties implicated, and to lead to pro- 
motion. At a loss what course to take, he finally, like the 
sensible fellow he was, determined to do his plain duty, and report 
the whole affair to the commander-in-chief the first thing on the 
following morning. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
“ CHECK ! ” 


“OQ, base Assyrian knight, what is thy news? 
Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof.” 
THE king next morning was pacing his library with unquiet 
step. He was disgusted with every one and all the world, and 
with nothing so much as himself. To begin with, the Marquis 
de Tricotrin’s disquisition on the kingly otfice had made a deep 
and unpleasant impression upon him. He felt the Frenchman 
was perfectly right in all he had said, and that a king, to do his 
duty, must be practically a nonentity. It was like a crown to 
his old trouble. Long he had grieved over his enforced inaction, 
and now, just when he hoped to find an escape, and spread his 
wings as wide as King Stork, he found himself crowned King 
Log by the very hand, by the very facts, by the cogency of the 
very philosophy in which he had put his trust. 

It was true that the marquis had suggested to him a path by 
which he might still climb to the far-off heights on which his 
eyes were always fixed; but yet he knew it was only done to 
amuse him, to get him, as it were, out of the way. He was man 
of the world enough to know that M. de Tricotrin could not have 
meant what he said. And yet, was it not the truth? Was not 
the sublime life, after all, the life of moral influence rather than 
the life of action? Was it not a grander thing to implant a 
living spirit of nobility into his people than to try and amend 
them by what were only little bits of tinkering after all ? 

Yes ; no doubt the marquis was right unconsciously ; but how to 
live the life he praised? Alone, without sympathy, without en- 
couragement, he could not do it, and there was no one to whom 
he could go and say, “ Help me!” There was no one who would 
even understand what he meant. At least only one, and since 
last night she was cut off as far as the rest. Ah! if she 
had only been what he had almost thought her, how all his 
troubles would have been ended? At last he might have ceased 
to resist the snares and cunning of the heartless daughters of 
Eve ; he might have taken the lovely woman in his arms, to find 
in her beauty and refinement, in her spiritual influence and 
tender sympathy, the divine secret of the noble life. All that 
was wanting in him she would have supplied; and when those 
soft eyes lit up with the light of love, as they watched the 
efforts which she inspired, and which she alone could understand, 
it would be reward and encouragement enough to lead him ever 
onward, upward, hand in hand with her. 

But there were no such women now. It was only a boyish 
dream to think of it; and it only made him angrier with him- 
self to recognise how much her sympathy must have been to 
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him, since now that he had lost it he could muse so childishly. 
He laughed bitterly to think of himself like a baby crying for 
the moon, or at least for something as pure and gentle and 
serenely bright, and as far off and as impossible to attain. 

He strode to the window to watch those that came and went 
at the palace gates, and so dissolve his thoughts. The beggars 
were crouching there as usual in the blazing sunlight, making 
deep-blue shadows under their broad hats and voluminous tur- 
bans and tattered cloaks. Here and there a leg or an arm, or a 
shaggy breast, baked to a ruddy brown, gave a glowing bit of 
colour amidst the grey of filth; and here and there in the blue 
shadows a forbidding face could be dimly seen distorted and 
screwed into deep- -marked wrinkles, to keep out the fierce glare 
which beat on them from the parched roadway and the dusty 
walls. 

Like all who pretended to any taste at that time, the king 
was an authority on chiwroscuro, and was never tired of study- 
ing the picture at his gates. But to-day it brought no sense of 
art. It only raised again the memory of Penelophon, and then 
all at once perfect purity and gentleness and the serenity of an 
unsullied soul seemed close within his grasp. It almost alarmed 
him to find how that which had been a mere fancy was growing 
in his mind to be a possibility. He began to think his senses 
must be strangely unhinged if for one moment he could harbour 
the preposterous thought that perhaps here after all was what he 
sought. The painting above the hearth seemed to be gaining over 
him the mystic influence which he had always heen: to the 

old knight’s armour. In vain he recalled the beggar-maid in 
her dirt and ignorance ; in vain he told himself it could never 
be, as long as reason remained to him. Still the prospect would 
always be returning to him, and at each return it gained new 
strength. 

He was turning away from the window that he might not see 
the beggars any longer, when a commotion amongst them at- 
tracted his attention. The bright lights and blue shadows and 
bits of warm colour broke up and intermingled into new combi- 
nations as they lazily scrambled together to pick up some coins 
that had been flung to them; and “then he saw hurry by them 
the beautiful figure of Mdlle. de Tricotrin. She was coming for 
her morning w alk, which she always took now at his invitation 
in the shady alleys of the palace gardens. He marked her down- 
east. looks, the graceful folds of her clinging gown, gathered 
daintily at her breast with a flowing knot of ribbon, and the 
gentle refinement which her every movement told of. He 
watched her as she passed beneath his window, and felt a eyes 
dim at the sight of the marvellous beauty that could never be his. 

Suddenly ‘she raised her head to look up where he was, and 
ere he could withdraw their eyes had met. He had seen the sad, 
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pleading look beneath the dark er he had seen the soft flush 
that spread over the matchless face ; he had seen the shapely head 
bowed again in deepest resignation down upon the troubled 
breast as she passed on from the cold, unanswering look he gave 
her; and now he was pacing the room again in strange agitation. 

Could such beauty be the outward sign of the baseness which 
he had been taught to believe in? If one woman could be as 
oood and pure and gentle as Penelophon, why should not another ? 
ies should not this = ? If she had jarred upon him so last 
night, did it not show that she was not the perfect schemer he 
had thought her? A knock at the door came to his relief. It 
was the chancellor’ s hour of audience, and Turbo entered as calm 
and snarling and businesslike as ever. 

“ Good-morning, chancellor,” said the king, as usual. “Is there 
any business ?” 

“None, sire,” answered Turbo—“ at least, none of mine; but I 
believe General Dolabella has something to report.” 

“Why, what is that ?”’ exclaimed the king. 

— nothing, I fancy,” said the chancellor. ‘Some blunder 
of the officer in command of the we of gendarmes who arrived 
last night. There was a stupid brawl with the townsfolk, or 
something of that kind.” 

“But that seems to me serious,” said the king, “considering 
how necessary secrecy is to my purpose. Let him ‘be admitted at 
nce.” 

General Dolabella was ushered in, wearing a look of tremen- 
dous mystery and importance, and with official brevity reported 
that a party of gendarmes arriving in the city during the previous 
night had encountered a man maltreating a girl, and that in 
endeavouring to arrest him and prevent further violence, one of 
the privates had been shot dead by the miscreant; “and if your 
majesty pleases,” concluded the general, with an even greater 
air of mystery than before, “the officer is in attendance to give 
further details.” 

“T will question him immediately,” said the king. 

2 Would your majesty wish to make the examination in pri- 
vate,” said Turbo. “ If so, I will retire.” 

“T see no occasion,” answered the king before the commander- 
in-chief could interpose. “Besides, I shall probably need your 
assistance. Let the officer enter.” 

The hero of the last night’s adventure was at once introduced. 
He saluted the king with spirit, and then stood rigidly at attention, 
without in the least noticing the chancellor. 

“This is a most grave affair, sir, ’ began the king. “Have you 
any light to throw on the parties concerned 2” 

“_ believe, sire, I have identified the girl,” replied the gendarme. 

“ And who do you suppose she is ?’ 
“She is a servant of Mdlle. de Tricotrin.” 
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“In what capacity ?” 

“T do not know, sire; but it may elucidate the point, if ] 
inform your majesty of a curious statement she made to me.” 

“ Well, sir, proceed,” said the king, as the officer hesitated. 

“ She spoke very strangely,” replied the gendarme, “ of having 
been rescued from some danger by your majesty.” | 

“And what of the man?” asked the king, endeavouring to con- 
ceal his interest. 

“ As to that, I cannot speak with such certainty,” answered the 
officer. 

“ But of what kind was he ? ”’ 

“ He was dressed, sire, like a beggar.” 

“ Hear, chancellor ! hear, general! to what a pitch of insolence 
these wretches are coming ! * said the king hotly. ‘“ It is growing 
past bearing. We have not acted a moment to soon.” 

“Not a moment,” said the general. 

“ Not a moment, I quite agree,” said the chancellor. 

“If you could recognise the man, pursued the king, “1 would 
have him arrested at once.” 

“It is posible, sire, that I mig ht, ” said the officer, as rigid as 
ever. ‘“‘He was a beggar with a limp, deformed shoulders, and 
a peculiarly educated voice for one of his class. And further, | 
think I can tell your majesty where to inquire for him.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” said the king. “ Proceed as shortly 
as possible.” 

“He took refuge in the High Chancellor’s garden,” said the 
officer. 

** Are you sure of this ¢ ti asked the king, or wing suddenly calm. 

‘I took particular pains not to be mistaken, sire,’ answered 
the gendarme, “ because the fellow had the impudence to say he 
was the chancellor himself.” 

“ What is the meaning of this?” said the king, turning on the 
chancellor. 

“A lie to cover a lamentable piece of incompetency, I should 
say, said Turbo coolly. 

“That, sire, is a very natural solution for his excellency to 
offer,’ said the general, coming with subdued excitement to the 
aid of his subordinate; “but it hardly explains the fact that this 
note, directed in Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s hand to his excellency, was 
found upon this unfortunate girl.” 

With all his self-control Turbo could not suppress an uneasy 
movement as the general produced the little note and handed it 
to the king. In the excitement of having the girl in his power 
he had quite forgotten this part of the arrangement, and so had 
omitted to possess himself of the evidence of Mdlle. de Trico- 
trin’s treachery. 

“It appears to be meant for you, chancellor,’ said the king 
quietly, passing on the note to him. “ You see?” 
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Turbo took it and read it through with deliberation. “It was 
intended for me, sire,” he said, imperturbably. 

“Then the beggar who was guilty of this crime,” said the 
—_ with affected calm, “is no other than the High Chancellor 

f Oneiria.” 

“Your majesty’s conjecture is perfectly correct,’ replied 
Turbo who saw that all hope of concealment was now at an 
end. 

“Before Heaven! this is too much!” exclaimed Kophetua, 
still in a well-controlled voice, but growing white with anger. 
“General Dolabella, you will arrest his excellency.” 

The general came forward with an uneasy air to receive the 
chancellor's sword. Turbo drew it quietly from its sheath, and 
presented it with elaborate politeness. 

“Shall I take his excellency’s parole?” asked the general, 
will your majesty ?” 

“Neither, sir,” answered the king. . “ You will call a guard, 
and remove him to the Tower imme diately.” 

The general, after looking at the king for a moment in 
blank amazement, bowed and despatched the officer for some files 
of the Palace Watch. A distressing silence followed his depar- 
ture, which Turbo seemed to enjoy immensely, till at last he 
broke it himself. 

“T do not wish,” said he, with affected humility, “to complain 
of your majesty’s vigour. In my old pupil I can only warmly 
admire it. But as your majesty has adopted this spirited 
course, I would beg the privilege of the meanest prisoner, and 
demand on what charge I am arrested.” 

“You may inform the prisoner,” said the king, addressing 
Dolabella, “that he is arrested on confession of murder and 
abduction. ? 

‘ Your majesty is extremely kind,” answered Turbo, “ and it is 
only right that I should show my sense of your clemency by 
letting you know that you are acting in error both of law and 
fact.” 

“ IT must beg,” said Kophetua, “that all further communication 
between us shall be made through the proper channel. 

“As your majesty pleases,” replie -d the chancellor. “But as 
your experience in these matters is not extensive, I thought I 
could save your majesty from an undignified position, and “from 
the publication of matters which you would prefer to have con- 
cealed. If you would read this note, sire, you would see at once 
what I mean.” 

Kophetua was, in spite of himself, impressed by the calmness 
of the chancellor, and, moreover, was sensible of considerable 
curiosity to see what Malle. de Tricotrin could have written to 
him. So he took the note, and read it with a shock that he was 
not fully sensible of till some time after. 
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‘You see, sire,” sald the chancellor, “this girl had been law- 
fully assigned to me in writing. Your Majesty is too well aware 
of the paternal nature of the laws regulating domestic service in 
this country to be ignorant that I was w thin my rights in using 
reasonable violence to compel a servant so assi; oned to assume her 
duties. The interference of the gendarmerie was, therefore, quite 
illegal, and the homicide which I unfort unately commithind a 
justifiable act of self-defence.” 

Poor Kophetua! He saw in a moment how precipitate he had 
been. He saw that the chancellor was perfectly right. Techni- 
cally no offence whatever had been committed, and even had 
there been one, he confessed it would have been impossible to 
charge the chancellor with it. For if he were to put Turbo on 
his trial, the whole circumstances of his own connection with 
Penelophon must inevitably come to lheht. And what was 
worse, Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s conduct could not be concealed 
Abominable as it was in Kophetua’s eyes, still his perhaps fan- 
tastic sense of chivalry forbade him to expose her. After all, it 
was only for him another ex cam ple of what must be expected 
from the levity and weakness of women; it was a thing to shield 
and not to resent. 

As the bitter truth flashed through his mind, and he recognised 
the full meaning of the infamous plot, a sense of despair possessed 
him—a sense of incompetency, of powerlessness, of utter disap- 
pvintment, which told him his struggle was hopeless, that it was 
wisdom to y ield. 

“General Dolabella,”’ he said at last, after some moments of 
silence, “this document reveals to me epenmetencet ss which rende1 
it nec essary to proceed in this matter with extreme caution.” 

“ Yes, sire ?” replied the general, in a tone of wetter inquiry, 
as if he were quite unaware : of the contents of the compromising 
document. 

“They are circumstances,’ continued the king, “opening up a 
prospect the painfulness of which can only be increased by any 
precipitate action.” 

“ What steps then,” asked the general, “would your majesty 
desire me to take ?” 

“T desire you to take none,” answered Kophetua. “I desire you 
to retrace those you have already taken.’ 

This the king said with the air of having given his in- 
structions; and the commander-in-chief, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, as though not quite sure of his sovereign’s meaning 
advanced to Turbo, and with a profound bow handed him back 
his sword; but the chancellor stood with his hands behind him 
without making the slightest motion of accepting the proffered 
weapon. 

“ His majesty,” he said, with a malicious look at Kophetua, “ 
making another mistake. It is not such a little matter fora king 4 
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to arrest his chief minister. So bold a stride is not so easily 
retraced. There is danger even for a monarch in playing with 
edged tools. I, the High Chancellor of Oneiria, have suffered the 
disgrace of a public arrest. By this time our zealous gendarme 
may have spread the news all over the palace. His majesty must 
see that the affront I have suffered is not to be expiated by an 
ofthand return of my sword, and I refuse to accept it.” 

The poor general stood holding out the slender weapon, and 
feeling very foolish, which indeed was no more than he looked. 
It was a situation of extreme sweetness to Turbo, and the king 
tried hastily to end it. 

“Chancellor,” said he peremptorily, “take your sword. It is I, 
the king, who command you.” 

“With great submission to your majesty,’ answered Turbo, 
without moving, “you have no power to command this.” 

“Why, what folly is this?” cried the king. “It is I who took 
away your liberty, and it is 1 who have power to give it back.” 

“Your majesty will pardon me,” said Turbo. “ You had power to 
arrest me. You have exercised that power, and there your prero- 
cative ends. I am now in the bosom of the law, which is above 
your majesty, nor can you take me from it without its consent or 
mine. If I have contravened any term of the Social Contract, 
by my arrest you have invoked the jurisdiction by which alone 
such breaches may be considered. We are king and subject no 
longer. We are parties to a suit. The tribunal of eternal justice 
stands between us, and to that I appeal.” 

“General Dolabella!” exclaimed the king abruptly, “ have the 
kindness to leave us for a few minutes.” 

The general retired, and master and pupil were left confronting 
each other, like gladiators seeking for a favourable moment to close. 

“What do you mean by all this?” asked the king in a low, 
calm voice. “Just now you wished to save us all from having 
this miserable business brought to light.” 

“ And I am still willing to do so,’ answered Turbo. 

“Then why refuse to receive your sword?” asked Kophetua. 
“ Why all this nonsense about demanding a trial ?” 

“Sire,” said the chancellor, “upon this affair we have thrown off 
all disguise. I will continue, then, to be frank. You want this 
beggar-maid,sodoI. Ido not seek todeny it. I am ina position 
to demand terms of you, and I ask for her.” 

“Do I understand you to say,” said the king, “ that it is only 
on the surrender of this unhappy girl that you will forego your 
right to an inquiry.” | 

“ Your majesty takes my meaning accurately,” answered Turbo. 

Kophetua did not answer. The two paths opened before him, 
and he knew not which to take. Upon neither could he go with- 
out irreparable injury toa woman. By the one he must condemn 

Penelophon to the hateful lot from which he had rescued her ; by 
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the other he must expose the iniquitous conduct of Mdlle. de 
Tricotrin, to say nothing of the Quixotic part he himself had played 
in the drama, which every one would misunderstand, and of which 
he felt hear tily ashamed. Still, that was buta little thing. Had 
he had himself alone to consider , he would not have hesitated. 
painful as the ridicule would have been which the exposure of his 
boyish knight-erranty must have entailed. It was for Mdlle. de 
Tricotrin that he felt. He held the secret of her shameless perfidy, 
and his whole nature revolted from making it known. It was well 
enough to chatter lightly of women’s worthlessness, but when it 
came to laying bare before the world the infamy of a tender, gentle 
thing like this, one whom he had deemed his friend, it see med an 
action so unmanly, so unchivalrous, so cowardly, that he could not 
bring himself to do it. She deserved it all and more; he knew 
that well enough. Nothing could have been more detestable in 
his eyes than w vhat she had done. Yet who would befriend her 
or pity her if he gave her up. The more he thought of her crime 
the greater it seemed ; but that only brought a stronger reason 
for shielding her from its consequences, and he resolved to 
shield her. 

But then the alternative—to betray the very incarnation of his 
ideal of womanhood to what for her was worse than hell itself; to 
shake off the delicate despairing suppliant who had clung to him 
so trustingly. No, that was impossible too. He was at his wits’ 
end, and Turbo knew it well as he watched his sovereign’s silence 
with his snarling smile. 

“ Chancellor,” said Kophetua at last, “ I will consider your terms. 
Meanwhile, I would request you to receive your sword, and confine 
yourself to your house till I come to a determination.” 

“ Your majesty must pardon me,’ replied Turbo, “if I insist on 
my rights, unless you pass your word to me at this moment to 
accept my condition.” 

Kophetua’s face changed to an expression which Turbo had 
never seen there. There was within his pupil a smouldering fire. 
The soft gales which had hitherto stirred his soul had never 
fanned it into a blaze. It was the sacred fire which had been 
kindled in the hour of his birth ; it was the immortal spark which 
had been handed on from descendant to descendant, down from 
the very flame that had burned in the heart of the old knight. 

As Kophetua sank deeper and deeper in desperation, and 
struggled to find an escape, he looked ever into the shadow 
beneath the ancient morion. The grim face grew very distinct 
there, and as Turbo spoke his last word it seemed to look down 
at the king with an expression where sorrow struggled with con- 
tempt, and Kophetua started up, desperate indeed, “with the fire of 
his fathers’ soul glittering in his eyes. 

“ By the splendour of God!” he cried, springing from his seat 
with the oath that had been the founder’s favourite, “ you shall 
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not use me so! You shall have neither terms nor trial, except 
that which is the birthright of every man !” 

“Does your majesty threaten me?” said Turbo, trying to keep 
up the insolent tone he had adopted, though in truth feeling he 
was faced by a force that was beyond his control. 

“That is what I do!” cried the king, drawing the glittering 

rapier on which his hand was !aid. “You have outraged the 
woman I have sworn to protect, and, by the soul of the knight ! 
here and now we will see whose she shall be. Take your sword, 
you double cur and coward! take it, or receive my point where 
you stand !” 
' With that he fell en garde, with his blade straight at the 
chancellor’s throat. pei o saw the time for words was gone by. 
They had often fenced together, and he knew, in spite of his lame- 
ness, he was the better man. Yet so fiercely did the king’s eye 
fix his that it was with no sense of ease that he took up his 
sword from the table at his side, where Dolabella had laid it. 

With such fury did Kophetua attack when they were once 
enoaged that Turbo ot give ground fast. Already he was forced 
ag pane a table, and was barely defending himself with his utmost 
skill, when the door ‘dha open, and Dolabella, alarmed by the 
quick clink of steel, rushed in, followed by the gendarme and two 
files of the Palace Watch. Kophetua retreated immediately, and 
rm ypped his point. 

“You come most inopportunely,” said the king angrily. 

“ Nay, your majesty,” said the general. «“ Permit me to say most 
opportunely.’ 

“Yes, most opportunely, with your majesty’s pardon,” echoed the 
officer, to whom Dolabella had confided the king’s difficulty about 
the chancellor’s arrest. “1 can take his excellency red-handed, 
and no trial will be necessary now.” 

[t was true. The officer of gendarmes knew his work well, and 
valued at its true worth his favourite and most dreaded weapon— 
red-handed justice. He was quick enough to see that here was 
a solution of the difficulty which his commander had confided to 
him. 3 

For a moment the king hesitated before the temptation, but it 
was a meanness of which he was incapable 

“No, general,” he said, as he sheathed his sword; “the chan- 
cellor will retire to his house, — doubtless give us his word 
to remain there till we are resolved how to deal with his case. I 
fancy,” he continued, with a defiant look at Turbo, “that we have 
found a method of settling our differences amicably,” 

The chancellor recognised that he had aroused a spirit in the 
king which it would be well to let cool. There came vividly 
before him the ominous scene when the long rapier had fallen 
into his pupil’s hands, and the kind of awe he had experienced 
then was upon him now. So he too sheathed his sword, and 
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having passed his word as the king had suggested, left the 
room. 

“Has your majesty any further orders for me,” said the officer 
salutin 

“What is your name?” asked the king. 

*“‘ Pertinax,” answered the officer. “Captain Pertinax, at your 
majesty’s service.” 

“Then, Captain Pertinax,’ answered the king, “I commend 
your conduct, and shall not forget it. You may retire.” 

“ And what, sire,’ he asked diffide ntly, “shall J do with the girl ? 

“T confide her to your custody,” re plied Kophetua after a little 
hesitation, during which he eyed the gendarme —_ careful 
scrutiny. “You will keep her where she is with liberty of the 
park till further orders.” 


(To be co tinued. ) 
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ULTERIORIS AMORE RIP. 
By E. STRACHAN MORGAN. 


In the rich West there lies the storied isle 
About whose shores Glendalough’s waters smile, 
Where, as above Araunah’s threshing-floor, 


The angel stayed his sword and strikes no more. 


There friendship comes not as a gleam of light 
Between the former and the latter night ; 
Were not their heritage the curse of Cain, 


Whom love there joins need never part again. 


No mother there in helpless agony 
Looks on her babe’s pale cheek, his glazing eye, 
Nor bends her down heartbroken o’er the cot 


Where lies the dear one who now knows her not, 


For in that happy land where all is bright 
Death and decay are banished from the sight ; 
Blossoms and fruit the trees together bear, 


Their gorgeous robes the meads for ever wear ; 


And prodigal of her fertility, 

Earth ever teems with life, and constantly 
From the rich fields are garnered spices sweet 
As those that Cupid shed at Psyche’s feet. 
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Yet even there mid nature’s fairest smiles 
All hope of endless happiness beguiles ; 
Lust, envy, slander, hatred, thirst for power, 
Poison each thought, embitter every hour ; 


Till saddened souls for very weariness 
Could greet with joy a change to nothingness. 
Then weary of their life, as tired of breath, 


Men gaze upon the cloud-wrapt coast of Death, 


Throng to the beach, and trusting to the gale, 
Crowd the swift bark and spread the swelling sail, 
In eager longing for the further shore 


Where strife shall cease and sorrow be no more. 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 





THE uneventful season is expiring amid European and domestic 
tranquillity, but not without the supper of horrors which, whether 
by contrast to the want of news elsewhere, or whether by some 
curious law of statistics, usually disfigures the months of holiday. 
Large fires in Hamburg and London; terrible railway accidents 
at Hampton Wick, in America, and Dijon; a balloon fatality of 
too sadly trite a character; and atrocities in Whitechapel that 
suggest the possibility of “running amok” in London,—have 
distinguished a month dedicated to leisure. We wonder if there 
exist Home Rulers ready to designate this unknown murderer as 
the victim of a brutal conspiracy and a tyrannical government. 





President Cleveland’s message was an electioneering manceuvre, 
and, it must be hoped, will produce no permanent friction when 
the time for such machinations has elapsed. He has “ caught” 
the Republicans “ bathing, and stolen their dirty clothes” with 
a vengeance. The Republican party were content with opposing 
the Fisheries Treaty tooth and nail. The chief officer of the 
republic seeks to obtain retaliatory powers against the commerce 
of a friendly state, which, as he well knows, is sufficiently well 
furnished with convenient ports: to laugh his blockade against 
them of American harbours to scorn. As, however, nobody takes 
this move as anything but one in a strategical game of brag, it 
does not very much matter, and as long as Canada shrugs her 
shoulders good-humouredly, and we refuse to detect an affront 
to British pride, but choose rather to perceive a fresh instance 
of democratic degradation, not much harm will have been done. 

“Tyros Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habebo;” 
and so apparently thinks Sir John Macdonald. As to the 
32 A 
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nature of the President’s policy, we have only to examine this 
acceptance of the nomination by the Democrats for the pre sidency 
to gauge its value. The “reform of the fiscal system,” the 
“ reduction of tariffs,” the protection against “servile immigra- 
tion, | are curious preludes to the protest that he has entered upon 
—“ No crusade against Free Trade.” “ Heads I win, tails you 
lose,” is evidently “the latest Democratic “ ticket.” 

The termination of the Nessoeh affair followed shortlyyon 
the meeting of Signor Crispi first with Prince Bismarck and 
afterwards with Count Kalnoky. M.Goblet’s note was temperate 
and dignified ; but Franee has to make the best of a bad job, and 
to swallow her chagrin for the benefit of next year’s exhibition. 
When that and whatever spurt of commercial content it implie : 
are once past, we shall, we doubt not, hear more of fresh tension 
between France and Italy. The latter has, it must be believed, 
arrived at an understanding with Germany and with Austria. 
[t is to be hoped that there is no agreement as to Tripoll 
Massowah is bad enough. 

General Boulanger’s return by the Nord, the Somme, and the 
Charente Inférieure has once more reasserted his publicity. The 
use that he makes of his success is best illustrated by his messag: 
of thanks to his electors in the department of the Nord :— 


“Had I 0g: taken up the insolent challenge flung down to you and you 
represents itive by the Government, it would have been declared that I shrank from 
again appealing to Universal Suffrage. I followed my insulters and yours on the 
field where they called me, and immediately they set up the cry of a plébiscite. Ii 


they were anxious to again make their own popul: rit) y patent, they may be satisfied. 
| their efforts, all their calumnies, all thei ir insolent and police manceuvres, have 


failed in presence of your unalterable will to have done with the lies of a Con 
stitution the complete remodelling of which is imposed by an irresistible current. 
In the Nord, in the Somme, and in the Charente Inférieure th ities leave ni 
course open to the present Chamber but an inevitable dissolution. Whatever be 
the ardour with which the Deputies cling to their seats, they cannot claim the 
impertinent pretension to govern against the will of all. Electors of the Nord, you 
the first have laid the pic ckaxe to the foundations of the rotten fabric of Parlia 
mentarism. Glory to you. Thanks for myself, whom you have called upon to aid 
you in this task. Thanks for France and for the Republic, which you have saved 
from dishonour, and raised from humiliation.—(General) BOULANGER,” 


He has now disappeared for a brief space before he assists at any 
other surprise. I/ se retire pour meeua (s)avancer. 

Dinizulu appears to be effectual 1 checked, and it will be well 
if some of our ignorant zealots would remember that to play the 
part of an independent ruler is the ambition of every native 


chief whom the Government will allow to do so. The letter of 


Mr. Frederic Mackarness to the Morning Post deserves public 
attention :— 


‘“Str,—In your article of Wednesday’s issue on se Zulu rebellion you deprecate 
the removal of Dinizulu, on the ground that there has been no suggestion that this 
ehief is actuated by disloyalty to the Queen, and you imply that his hostile attitude 
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has been due only to his quarrel with Zibepu. Will you allow me to point out 
that Lord Knutsford stated in the House of Lords on the 3lst July that the 
pposite of this was the fact, and that the seditious attitude of Dinizulu and 
(ndabuko was emphatically taken up before the restoration.of Zibepu had been 
‘arried out. Lord Knutsford’s statement is amply borne out by facts related in 
the Blue Books. It will, indeed, be found, upon a careful study of the facts, that 
ver since the restoration of Cetewayo to a portion only of his former dominions 
the Usutu party have been unfriendly to the British Government, and have 
endeavoured to obtain the territory of Zibepu on the one side, and that of the 
Reserve on the other. It is natural to the pretensions of the Royal House that 
they should do so; and as long as there are representatives of that House still in 
Zululand those pretensions will continue to be put forward. I should like further 
to point out that it is hardly accurate to say that the ‘Zulus are still a nation, and 
they have not lost their devotion to the family of the late King,’ because not oniy 
do all the Zulus in the Reserve and in Zibepu’s territory disclaim allegiance to 
Dinizulu, but the.most important Usutu Chief, Umnyamana, the late Prime 
Minister of Cetewayo, has with his followers abandoned his former party, and has 
ittached himself to the British Government. I appreciate perhaps as strongly as 


ou do yourself, sir, the injustice of the original war with Cetewayo ; but I cannot 
think it right that, after that war had taken place, those Zulus who preferred to 
trust and obey our Government should be exposed to the unremitting hostility of 
the Usutus, who resent British control. Nor do I believe that there is any 


instance in South African history of a paramount chief with the pretensions of 
Dinizulu being allowed to remain in the territory which he had lost without certain 


langer to the peace of that territory.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
* August 23. ‘‘ FREDERIC MACKARNESS.” 


In this regard it is worth while to repeat Baron von Hiibner’s 
opinion, that of a witty diplomatist and observant traveller :— 

“The English in Africa are in a position analogous to that oceupied by their 
fellow-countrymen in India towards the independent princes before all those who 
inhabited the vast triangle situated between the sea, the Hindoo Koosh, and the 
Himalayas had been, directly indirectly, made subject to the Queen’s sceptre, 
ind in the position still occupied by the Russians in Central Asia. Your neighbours 
are barbarians. Depredations, violations of the frontier, incursions by savage 
hordes or by bands of fillibusters, are the order of the day. To put a stop to these 
your troops have to cross the frontiers and chastise the peace-breakers. Nothing 
is more easy. But if, when all this is done, you return to your old position, all 
will have to be begun anew. You, therefore, keep part of your neighbour’s terri- 
tory ; in other words, you annex it to your own, you advance your frontiers. But 
the same state of things repeats itself and entails the same consequences, This is 
the history of Central Asia, of India, and of South Africa,”’ 

It is not of our colonies alone that much of this summary holds 
good ! 

Meanwhile there are “rocks ahead” in Afghanistan. Ishak Khan, 
the governor of Afghan Turkestan, erewhile an ambitious exile in 
Russian dominions, animated by jealousy of his kinsman’s rule, is 
reported to be “ marching on Cabul.’”’ He is said to be in no way 
iavourable to Russian pretensions; but where oriental intrigue 
Is concerned we cannot trust to any principle of predilection. 
Detestation of Abdurrhaman—now, if rumour be true, dangerously 
ill—is the only settled motive, and Russia will be false to its 
traditional finesse if she does not profit by the passions of an 
ager adventurer. Our Indian frontier is the weak square in our 
chessboard. Once let European complications arise and the ever- 
—_ Eastern question reopen, and we may again be checkmated 
there, 
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To turn nearer home, we are again nauseated by Ireland. 
There is, first of all, Mr. Mandeville’s posthumous correspondence 
with Mr. Sydney Halifax. Really, when it is examined between 
the lines, it amounts to little more than this:—The prison water 
exercised prejudicial effects on the prisoners’ health, and “ city 
men such as William O’Brien and Alderman Hooper” disagreed 
with “punishment diet,” and vice versd. Moreover, it was not 
the prison doctor’s fault. Complaints were made to a “ medical 
inspector from the Irish Prisons Board, who said, ‘The prison doctor 
should act as he did according to the instructions he received if he 
discharged his duty properly, and that if he did not do so he could 
be dismissed at twenty-four hours’ notice from the Prisons Board.” 
Nobody can withhold sympathy from the sad case of Mr. Mande- 
ville himself—a political prisoner in health, totally inadequate to 
cope with the discipline of a gaol—but why would he not wear 
the prescribed garb? why was he not in the infirmar y? Because 
he was a “ patriot.” Now Irish patriots know quite well that, if 
7 are deluded by Mr. Gladstone’s incitements against the law 

s “despotism,” they will go to prison, and they know what that 
a son is. The pauper who enters a workhouse must conform to 
its rules, and why not one who encourages farmers to withhold 
their rents. Even Mr. Gladstone, who performed a solo on the 
“motif” of Mandeville at Wrexham, did not dare to tax the 
Government with his death. Here is a sample from one of the 
most piteous portions of these letters :— 


“I believe poor Hooper refuses to exercise with criminals as well as to do menial 
work. He has never had much athletic training, and can scarcely manage to take 
enough exercise to keep his health and spirits up to the mark in the small space of 
a prison cell. The punishment diet always made me ill. z was obliged to give up 
taking water with my bread, and had to swallow the latter dry, or an attack of 
diarrhcea was the result. This attack generally lasted for three days, and on one 
occasion for more than six. I complained to the Governor in the presence of Dr. 
Moorhead (a J.P. for King’s County) of the unfairness of putting me on punishment 
dietary, as a double penalty of illness after starvation was inflicted upon me, and 
stated that if the law allowed starvation, yet he had no right to injure my health. 
His reply was that the medical officer of the forge made no such representation to 
him, having certified me fit for punishment, and that as I had refused to comply 
with regulations of the Prisons Board he was compelled to punish me in the proper 


discharge of his duty.’ 


Its effect should be to deter political agitation from degenerating 
into crime, instead of to foster a blind Tebellion against order and 
a senseless fury at the expense of the Government. But then we 
have Mr. Gladstone’s comparisons of Mr. Balfour with King 
Bomba, and his reminiscences of political prisoners in Naples. 
Confronted with historical facts in the personal recollection of 
most men of the world, he adroitly (at Wrexham) insinuated 
a distinction between the treatment of prisoners condemned 
“to associate with felons” because sentenced for high treason, 
and other political offenders. We doubt much if the then Nea- 
politan law recognised any such fine differences, or if seditious 
offences were likely to be gently discriminated by such humani- 
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tarians as Bomba; but even if this were true that is quite another 
story to the original statement. Identically the same method has 
been pursued with regard to Mr. Ba gti correction of 
Polish history. Mr. Gladstone, it will be remembered, being in 
Wales, on the triple occasion of a new railway, an old festival, 
and a political deputation, thought it wise to ascend the “ civil- 
ised world” platform again, and enlighten the public as to the 
superior treatment enjoyed by German and ee Poland as 
well as Austrian Galicia. The secretary to “The Literary 
Association of the Friends of Po land,” while ~yunigidiieints with 
Irish aspiration, is naturally very anxious that the German Poles 
should be the most down-trodden race ; he is, so to speak, desirous 
. a least-favoured-nation clause in the conscience of Europe. So 
o Wales he went, exposing the enactments against marriage and 
lan; cuage current in the neighbourhood of Posen, and contrasting 
them with the (compar atively ) pleasant condition of Ireland. 
At the risk of more paste and scissors (Mr. Gladstone is respon- 
sible, and the paste and scissors trade should be among his most 
enthusiastic supporters at the ensuing election) we subjoin his 
answer :— 
“* HAWARDEN, September 7th, 1888. 


‘Srr,—I shall be extremely glad if the letters written by you on the occasion of 
anything I have said shall tend to increase our scanty stock of information now 
‘urrent in this country respecting Poland and the Poles. But you have so entirely 
misapprehended the nature and scope of my reference to Poland and Russia, that I 

nnot with any advantage enter on a discussion of your letter or endeavour to 
nlarge your information with regard to the case of Lreland.—Your faithful servant, 


‘“W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


This is perhaps the Doppingest thing since Dopping. Mr. 
Nanganowski knows all about Ireland, and wished. to enlighten 
Mr, Gladstone re German Poland. Mr. Gladstone retorts as if he 
were the secretary to a Literary Association of the Friends of 
Ireland, who was correcting the inaccurate remarks of a foreigner 
about Erin! Small wonder that over this Philistia casts her 
shoe, that the Saturday Review, the press of Germany and 
Austria make merry! 

Such astounding perversions would not be so significant if they 
did not proceed from semi-omniscience, and if they were not 
wielded as weapons in a party warfare. We must be forgiven if 
our literary associations are once again called into play. Sir 
Richard Steele, in one of his most ‘characteristie contributions 
to Lhe Spectator, describes an imaginary society called “The 
Historians—for liar has become a very harsh word.” He thus 
proceeds :— 


“ Por your instruction herein, you are to know that an historian in conversation 
is Only a person of so pregnant a fancy that he cannot be contented with ordinary 
occurrences. I know a man of qu: lity of our order, who is on the wrong side of 
lorty-three, and has been that age, according to Tully’s jest, some years since, 
whose vein is upon the romantic. Give him the least occasion and he will tell 
you something so very particular that happened in such a year, and in such 
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company, where, by-the-bye, was present such a one, who was afterwards made 
such a thing. Out of all these circumstances, in the best language in the world, he 
will join together with such probable incidents, an account that shows a person of 
the deepest penetration, the honestest mind, and withal something so humble when 


he speaks of himself that you would admire. Dear sir, why should this be lying! 
There is nothing so instructive. He has withal the gravest aspect ; something so 


very venerable and great ! ” 





Really Mr. Gladstone’s later “vein is upon the romantic.” 
The Forster article in the Nineteenth Century is a supreme 
instance. It might appropriately be termed “The True Story 
of Mr. Forster and Mr. F.” From it would appear that Mr. 
Forster was an excessively honest and able man, in all things at 
one with the other excessively able and honest men who com- 
posed Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. Just before the assassination of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke (and indeed—which 
Mr. Gladstone does not state—just after an attempted assassina- 
tion of himself, only averted because he providentially dined with 
his private secretary, Mr. Henry Jephson, at the club in Kings- 
town, and thus deferred his train of departure from Dublin), Mr. 
Forster, from some notions about Irish Government which had 
nothing to do with the release of Mr. Parnell and his co-suspects, 
chose regretably to leave that council of excessively honest and 
able men. There was no intrigue; there was no “difference of 
opinion.” Mr. F., on the other hand—‘ Poor Mr. F.!”—-was an 
extraordinary psychological phenomenon. He imported into his 
reasons for resignation a state of mind subsequent, as a fact, to 
the occasion of that course of action. Mr. F. made a speech (this 
again is left unrecorded by Mr. Gladstone), recapitulating (like 
“Mr. F.’s aunt,” of: famous memory) the “milestones” of Irish 
history, the negotiations with Captain O’Shea, the unconditional 
release of Messrs. Parnell and Co., and his consequent resolution 
to retire. That was “Mr. F.,”—not “Mr. Forster,’ be it 
marked. Then, again, Mr. Forster hastens to assure the public 
that Mr. Forster's diary proves without. the shadow of a 
doubt that he in no way countenanced the negotiations (not 
negotiations, says Mr. Gladstone, because no consideration passed 
from the released to the releasers) through the gallant Captain 
with the discrowned captive. That once more is the diary of 
Mr. F., and not Mr. Forster. In a word, as to Mr. Forster Mr. 
Gladstone is eulogistically positive,—as to Mr. F. he is compassion- 
ately perplexed, and should, in all conscience, leave him to the 
picturesque dissection of Mr. R. L. Stevenson. It is throughout 
a marvellous performance, but the public should not forget that 
its gist is neither to praise Forster nor to exculpate colleagues 
from an intrigue against him, nor to vindicate what is carefully 
and charmingly styled his “measure of moderate repression,’ but 
to whitewash the hero of Kilmainham. It is the last page that 
counts, and the purview of the whole is rather with regard to the 
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commission and the future than to Mr. Reid’s book and the past. 
In the words of the hero of Cowper’s rhymed parable,— 


“ He plunders the orchard but pities the man.” 





Apropos of the “measure of moderate repression,” the mildest 
euphemism for the severest Coercion Act, we remember once to 
have heard a law-suit where a husband was proved to have 
brutally maltreated his wife. The offender blandly denied the 
offence. The lady was, he asserted in the witness-box, of violent 
temper and ungovernable perversity. When cross-examined as 
to a certain black eye, he related the chronicle of an onslaught 
by her against him, only to be met by his raising a deprecatory 
fist, which she thus caused to be imprinted on her face; this 
fist, he declared, was the symbol of “ merely repressive force.” 
A charming and celebrated advocate—now one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
warm supporters—presented to us an admirable caricature, which 
he entitled,“ Pa using ‘repressive force’ to Ma and the Girls.” 
We wonder if he recollected this ingenious phrase when he read 
f the “ measure of moderate repression.” 

4 As we have often before urged, it is the two-edgedness of the 

League agitation that constitutesits danger. The three following 
excerpts are simply reproduced for the purpose of comparison :— 


‘“ Mr. Michael Davitt addressed a meeting at Knockaroo, Queen’s County. He 
said that Mr, Balfour, in his present treatment of Ireland, represented the same 
malignant feeling towards Ireland which characterised the British Government 
centuries ago. He could not, he said, acquit the prominent men of the Liberal 
party from a laissez-faire attitude towards the exterminating policy of Lord 
Salisbury, which looked like a left-handed acquiescence in eviction as a means of 
thinning the population of Ireland. It was the general custom at meetings and in 


the Nationalist papers to land Mr. Gladstone to the skies. The cry ‘ Gloria Glad- 
stono in excelsis’ had gone too far. So long as the Liberal party remained in- 
different to the atrocities being pe rpetrated in Ireland, in the form of evictions, he 
had no faith in the boasted alliance of English Liberals with the Nationalist party. 
In 1886 one hundred Liberals promised to visit Ireland, and defy coercion, but they 
had not done so. The alliance, which was expected to bea shield, had proved a 
handcuff. Unless the Liberal party did something to ensure confidence, some of 
them would feel compelled to fall back on means and methods not constitutional 
for dealing with the licensed instruments of tyranny. No time should be lost in 
rallying their forces the world over for a defensive campaign against the home 
destroyers. If the people did not defend their hearths to the death, they would 
never prove themselves worthy of getting their country to rule. A race that 
would allow their homes to be tumbled about their ears were unworthy of any 
sympathy.” 


“ Mr. O’Brien, speaking at Waterford, declared that Mr. Balfour dared not face 
any audience of his own countrymen from end to end of Great Britain to defend 
his policy. He dared not confront John Mandeville’s ghost before any open and 
ree assembly of Englishmen. The worse criminals they were in Ireland the more 
tremendous the cheers they received from the English people. They had a policy 
that was marching to victory with the most wonderful and the most rapid strides, 
and until victory was won the whole force of the Irish race would stand to their 
suns and would stick to their leader with the discipline and the steadiness of a 
German army on the march... . They would have to defy Mr. Balfour and the 
‘andlords, and they would have to meet them foot to foot. He only placed one 
‘imitation upon their resistance to the den of thieves in Dublin Castle : they must 
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be true to faithful friends and allies in England, Scotland, and Wales. They must 


remember that the most devilish ingenuity was being employed to make Mr, 
Gladstone answerable for every word and every deed of theirs. They must re. 
member never to do anything that they could not defend before any honest assembly 
of Englishmen.” 

‘‘Mr. Gladstone, having received a report of a meeting of the ‘ Liberal Thre: 
Hundred * of the Liberal Association of South Wolverhampton, containing resolu 
tions protesting against the Government's Irish policy, and the discussion as t 
Mr. Villiers, the member for the constituency, writes :—‘ | thank you for the report 
of the meeting and resolution ori the political sentiments of the district 
upon the Irish question. No one can support them with such effect as its present 
representative ; and I sincerely trust he may consider that the time has now com 
— the prolonged controversy between England and Ireland n a) th advantag 


be brought to a close.’ 

How, in the world, are the good, or bad, people of Knockaroo, 
W aterford, and Wolverhampton to reconcile these three utter- 
ances, and yet they are all three delivered towards the same 
issue. The two Redmonds, Walsh, and Father Kennedy have 
fallen victims to a barbarous government for like incitements, 
Mr. W. O’Brien, despite “ faithful friends and allies in England, 
Scotland, and Wales,” will be “in” again betore long if he con- 
tinues his fanatical recklessness. 


Then we have the episode of the recalcitrant band at Olympia, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s counter demonstration to the musicians of 
the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, whom he showed over the ruins 
of Hawarden, and invited to drink “the health of Her Majesty 
the Queen, and God bless her!” But, indeed, everything, even 
in the dull season, must not suffer absorption by Ireland and Mr. 
Gladstone, though one cannot trench upon jam, petty horticulture, 
Welsh antiquities, small farms, and hymnology without invading 
the monopolies g gone, who, like Bacon, has “taken all nature for 
his province.’ 





To change horrors, London has been startled by three succes- 
sive and almost identical assassinations in Whitechapel, all 
characterised by similarly repulsive details, and by a fiendish 
atrocity in their perpetration. From the first we believed that 
these were the work of some homicidal maniac, and the fact that 
he has so long been able to elude detection points in the same 
direction. The murders have all taken place very early in the 
morning, have been signalised by wanton outrage, while the 
victims are in each case of the same class. We fancy that some 
of the Whitechapel drinking-shops ought to be able to offer 
important information; meanwhile, robbery with violence has 
occurred several times ‘in broad daylight not far from the scene 
of these barbarities. The common lodging-houses want much 


stricter supervision than they receive. Really, ‘ ‘Leather Apron” 


and the rest of it smack melodramatically of Drury Lane, and 
we can imagine the story expurgated and mellowed under the 
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ouidance of Mr. Harris ; but the police would do better to leave 
the theatrical tack and concessions to the popular fury of the 
district, and to secure the evidence of the liquor-shops resorted to 
by these unfortunate women. 





The trades unions are agreed in demanding the “ Nationalisa- 
tion of the land,’ though they cannot make up their minds as 
to the eight hours’ labour question; that is to say, they are 
theoretically covetous of their neighbours’ goods, but not prac- 
tically prepared to deprive themselves of a chance of gain. 


The healing properties of electricity bid fair to rival its 
destructive forces. Mr. C. B. Harness, the President of the 
British Association of Medical Electricians, has just returned from 
the Continent, having thoroughly investigated both Professor 
Chareot’s and Dr. Vi igouroux’s world-renowned systems of elec- 
trical treatment. During his stay he was entertained by the 
leading medical and scientific authorities, and was awarded a 
cold medal by the Electro-medical Institute of France, for his 
many valuable inventions and publications, and for the remark- 
able success which has attended his “ Electropathic” and 
“ Klectro-Massage” forms of treatment in this country during his 
extensive practice at the Medical Battery Company’s establish- 
ment, 52, Oxford Street, L ondon, W. Those of our readers who 
are acquainted with the form of medical electrical treatment 
practised so successfully by the French physicians will doubtless 
be pleased to hear that in addition to the large staff of qualified 
medical and other officers at 52, Oxford Street, London, W., the 
Medical Battery paepeny, Limited, have secured the services of 
Professor Loreau, who has had a long experience, and been for 
many years attached, as ie chief P réparateur and Opérateur at 
the Hospitals of Salpé triére and. Bicétre, and has also been for 
a considerable time Professor Charcot’s special assistant. This 
gentleman is an officer of the Government of France, and holds 
many high and distinguished appointments. The valuable and 
ingenious inventions of Mr. Harness, and the elaborate and 
beautifully fitted operating and consulting-rooms at the Com- 
pany’s extensive “ EKlectropathie ” Establishment at the corner of 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, are indeed a wonderful example 
of the rapid strides made during the past few years in the science 
of medical electricity, and this : magnificent building is now one 
of the most interesting sights of ‘London. Any who call and 
personally inspect the premises have the various electropathic 
appliances and electrical batteries explained to them free of 
charge. We understand that Mr. Harness, with indefatigable 
energy, is negotiating for the establishment of a Free Hospital 
for his special sy stem of “electr opathic” treatment. | 
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Terrors of the teapot and disease in the cigarette are very fine 
“awakeners ” for the dull season ; “soothers,” on the other hand, 
for the same period are to be found in the proceedings of the 
British Association, and in the animated discussion as . whether 
the structure which witnessed “the scene of re velry by night” 
still exists in Brussels—in a word, whether tourists have yet 
another spot to deface in store. Primd facie, it is difficult to 
believe that the guondam stable is the survival of the place, for 
surely in Brussels some exploiter of the attraction would ere 
now have arisen! Be that as it may, “ Man will wahrheit, man 
will genauheit haben und dadurch verdirbt man die poesie.” 
Even ‘granting that Byron’s heroic proportions are inaccurate, they 
preserve the heroic strain of the occasion far more truly than the 
bare walls of a mean building. It is Macaulay’s old dictum 
about accuracy once more. Shakespeare's Trojans are men even 
if they are made to quote Aristotle, just as Turner’s “ Rain, 
steam, and speed ” strikes the keynote of the demon force running 
through nature, however mechanically inexact may be the out- 
lines of the engine. 
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Critical 


LEIBNITZ’S NOVEAUX 
ESSAIS." 


THE latest addition to the “ 
Philosophical Classics ’’ is a volume 
on Leibniz’s “ Noveaux Essais,” by 
Professor John Dewey. Perhaps 
the keynote of the book ; is struck 
by the remark of the Preface, that 


(Frigos’s 
rl Iggs S 


it is much easier for those whose 
thoughts follow the turn that Kant has 
given modern thinking to appreciate 
the defects of Leibnitz than to realise 
his greatness.” 

Professor Dewey aims, therefore, 
in giving his account of the “‘ Essais,” 
to “identify himself as far as pos- 
sible with Leibnitz’s standpoint and 
method, and to emphasise, not so 
much the limitations of Leibniitz, 
which are now more or less patent, 
as his important and permanent 
contributions to later idealism, In 
particular Kant’s direct indebted- 
ness to Leibnitz is thought to be 
greater than is generally recognised, 
or was even supposed by Kant 
himself. Kant supplied the truly 
philosophical method, but Leibnitz 


was the real father of modern 
idealism. 
The ‘“Noveaux KEssais,” as an 


elaborate commentary upon Locke’s 
famous “ Essay,” of course bring 
Leibnitz’s relation to Locke, and 
in so far the relation of idealism 
to sensationalism, into especial 
prominence. This question must 
form the drift of any book on the 
“ New Essays,” and Mr. Dewey has 


* “ Leibnitz’s New Essay: s Concerning 
the Human Understanding By JouN 
Dnuwey, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
the University of Minnesota, Chicago : 

S.C. Griggs & Co. 1888. Pp. xvii., 272. 
London: Triibner & Co. 













































Notices. 


worked it out in the one before us 
with notable skill and comprehen- 
His power of concise exposi- 
tion and clear statement we think 
particularly worthy of remark. The 
whole is written with spirit, insight, 
historic sense, and in the lucid and 
chaste style with which Mr. Dewey 
has already made us familiar in his 
“Psychology.” Without entering 
upon any specific questions, we can 
heartily commend the book as an 
able study of Leibnitz’s most im- 
portant work, and as a contribution 
on a name respecting which our 
literature is conspicuously scanty. 

This hoogap series—an American 
enter devoted to the exposi- 
tion of ecsian philosophical master- 
pieces, perhaps deserves to be better 
known in England than it is at 
present. . It contains some of our 
best pieces of modern philosophical 
criticism, notably “ Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason,” by Professor G. 
S. Morris (who is also editor of the 
se se ; ‘“Fichte’s Science of Know- 

lige,’ by Dr. Everett, of Harvard 
U niversity, and others. 


sion. 








WALKS IN THE ARDENNES.* 


THis admirable little guide-book, 
with its clever sketches, will be 
found quite invaluable to any one 
who purposes making a tour in the 
Ardennes. It contains excellent 
suggestions as to means of route, 
whereby almost every fancy may be 
indulged, and it is very brightly 


* “Walks in the Ardennes.” Edited 
by Percy LINDLEY.  Pen-and-ink 
sketches by J. F. WEEDON, 125, Fleet 
Street. 











and pleasantly written. It is a 
very excellent addition to other 
books of the sort. 


THE MEDIATION OF 
RALPH HARDELOT." 


Mr. MINTO’s new literary ventur 
partakes somewhat of the same 
nature as does ‘ Little Arthur's 
History of England.” ‘“ The Medi- 
ation of Ralph Hardelot” is a page 
of English history peculiarly adapted 
to the capacities of very young 
people, and as such we should re- 
commend it to the notice of 
mothers. It is for young silinie a 
far pleasanter way ‘of lez ning al! 
about the reign of Richard I. than 
if you placed in their hands an 
orthodox History of England, and 
would make an admirable Christmas 
present for them in its present 
guise. The author assures us that 
he has gathered authentic facts of 
the times from “ old and neglected 
chronicles.’ The reason of their 
having been neglected is so very 
obvious that we wonder at any one 
drawing from their source at all. 
Mr. Minto takes the reader back 
into the fourteenth century, but the 
characters throughout are made to 
speak the language of to-day. 

‘I shall want you this afternoon to 
ride some distance for me. Hold your- 
self in readiness to start an hour after 
noon, Have two yeomen ready to accoin- 
pany you. Meantime, find out whether 
the Duke of Lancaster is at the Savoy. 
If he is there, tell him what we know, 
and appoint an interview for me,” 
says Simon Sudbury, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Lord High 
Chancellor, to a messenger who has 
brought to him the welcome news 
of the death of the King of France. 
Further on in the story we find 
young pair of lovers writing their 
names on a perspiring window-pane. 
Although the author seems to have 
read up the poll-tax very diligently, 
Mr. Minto would do well for the 
future to stick to the century in 


*“ The Meditation of Ralph Hardelot.” 
By WILLIAM MINTO. Macmillan & Co. 
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which he was born, and leave to 
bond fide students the task of 
resuscitating the dead bones of the 
past, as he seems to be peculiarly 
unfitted for it 


A SHADOWY PARTNER; OR, 
THE DEVIL AMONG THE 


STOCK-BROKERS 


A MOST 
most convenient 
that some of our 


mvenient partner, and a 
shadow. Would 
shadows would 


vive us the hints which Charlie 
Caxton’s shadow gave to him. 
whereby he made a fortune on 


the Stock Exchange, which had real 
substance, and won the woman he 
loved for wite. If this I ooklet of 
Mr. Barcezinsky’s is not the very 
best shilling volume that ever was 
written, it fulfils every purpose for 
which they were invented, as it is 


highly improbable and fairly amus- 
ing. It should while away the 
tedium of a wet afternoon at the 


seaside very efficiently. 


BABOE DALIMA 


YPIUM 


ANY scholarly study of a peculiar 
vice must lay bare horrible facts 
concerning that vice which might 
have for everremained secret except 
for the fact of the scholar’s peculiar 
bent. The more scholarlike and 
perfect the research the more hor- 
rible are the The 
excavations at Pompeii revealed 
secrets which, although intensely 
interesting from a scientific point 
of view, served but to feast the 
morbid qualities inherent in all 
natures, and especially in those who 
visit the scenes merely as sightseers 
We know that a drunken person 
wreaks his fury in a bestial fashion 


OR, THE 
FIEND.1 


discov eries. 


* “« A Shadowy Partner: or Devil 
Among the Stock-brokers,” By ARMIGER 
BARCZINSKY. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

t “Baboe Dalima; or, The Opium 
Fiend.” By T. H. PERELAER. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by the Rev. E. J. 


VENNING, M.A. Vizetelly & Co. 
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on his nearest relation, but we do 
not require actually to see him 
strike his wife with a poker or set 
her clothes on fire with a lighted 
lamp. We give instructions to have 
our sewers and cesspools emptied 
and cleaned, but we do not stand 
by so that the scavenger should 
perchance bespatter us with the 
ejected contents. In other words, 
we are quite well aware that 
vice and sin exist in the world 
without its being necessary that a 
so-called realistic school of fiction 
should rise like the outside man at 
a penny show to call our attention 
to the fact. This book on the 
Opium Fiend, which a clergyman 
of the Church of England has 
expended his spare moments on 
translating, contains chapters and 
passages which make one long for 
. shower-bath with a strong dash 
f disinfectant in. It is a disgust- 
ing study of a degrading vice, and 
adds one more to the long list of 
books which deserve burning at the 
hands of the common hangman. It 
contains over five hundred pages, 
not one of which is absolutely clean, 
and some of which are only fit for 
the unpublished sheets of police 
reports. Besides this the translator 
has a most irritating trick of using 
the original words, and bracketing 
them with the English he might 
just as well have used in the first 
instance. 





A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY.’ 


We can heartily recommend this 
book to the picture-loving public 
as the very thing that was wanted 
by all who are interested in our great 
National Collection of Pictures, 
but who are yet not sufficiently 
informed in the art and history of 
painting to dispense with a reliable 
guide. 

Once possessed of this handbook, 
the visitor may go to the National 


* “A Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery.” By S. T. Cook. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Gallery with tke conviction that he 
will leave it with a fuller knowledge 
and understanding of the pictures 
he has seen. 

This catalogue is a most copiously 
illustrated one, a whole paragraph, 
in many cases two or more pages 
even, being devoted to one picture 
—hardly one being dismissed with- 
out some remark. In many cases 
the criticisms have been carefully 
taken from Mr. Ruskin’s writings ; 
and Mr. Ruskin has also contri- 
buted the preface, which to most 
will in itself be a sufficient recom- 
mendation of the book. 

Each School of Painting is 
arranged in a separate chapter ; 
each picture having its number, 
title, and name of artist given, as 
a matter of course, and to this is 
generally added a short biography 
of the artist, the period at which 
he lived, and a comprehensive 
historical account of the subject 
of the picture. 

The book also contains directions 
for those who wish to study the 
pictures, not in schools, but in their 
historical sequence, and also for 
those who desire to make a separate 
study of the works of any one 
painter. 

An elaborate appendix gives an 
Index List of Artists, whilst a 
second appendix supplies a Numeri- 
cal Index, whereby all possible 
difficulties arising from the order 
of the pictures having perhaps been 
altered by the introduction of new 
purchases may be avoided. 

A plan of the rooms is supplied 
with a numbered table of the con- 
tents of each, as also a table of the 
days and hours of opening for the 
year, including those for students, 
and the whole of the information is 
brought down to June Ist, 1888. 

Those who may be induced to 
purchase this volume will have the 
novel experience of possessing a 
catalogue of pictures which is at 
the same time a pleasant and in- 
structive book over which to while 
away a spare half-hour. 

Should a second edition be called 
for, we would suggest, however, that 
for a book of this nature it would 






































































































be far more convenient to have the 
leaves cut, and to have the volume 
arranged in a less bulky and cum- 
bersome form: there is something 
almost comic in having to stop and 
laboriously cut a catalogue of some 
seven hundred pages before it can 
be used ! 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY." 


Miss CoNsTANCE HOWELL seems 
to hold very strong opinions on 
matters theological and socialistic, 
but very weak powers of expressing 
herself. For the purpose of her 
story she creates various characters, 
and constitutes of them mouthpieces 
through which she can deliver the 
ideas which she has formed on 
these subjects, and the individuality 
of the characters suffers in conse- 
quence. Every one in the book is 
either an Atheist or a Theist (a 
distinction with a difference), and 
they all of them hold the most 
stilted and curious views of life. 
To them we strongly recommend 
Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe’s very 
excellent little pamphlets on the 
various leading questions of the 
day, as he refutes all the theories 
set up by free-thinking persons, and 
knocks them down sledge-hammer 
fashion with common-sense reason- 
ing. A little common sense instilled 
into Miss Constance Howell’s hero 
would stand him in very good stead, 
as he is sadly lacking in it. 


THE BLARNEY BALLADS.+ 


SEVERAL of these extremely witty 
skits on well-known men and their 
politics have already appeared in 
various newspapers. Mr. Graves 
has very wisely collected them, and 


* “A More Excellent Way.” By 
CONSTANCE HOWELL. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 

+ “The Blarney’ Ballads.” By 
CHARLES L. GRAVES, with illustrations 
by G. R. HALKETT. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 
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compiled a_ cleverly illustrated 
volume of ballads that should 
find a place on the bookshelf of 
every man whose humour is keen, 
and whose wit is bright. They are 
for the most part written in the 
style of various well-known Irish 
poets, and are entirely on political 
subjects of to-day. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE’ 


THE volume of Th English Illus. 
trated Magazine for 1887-88 is a 
handsome volume of more than 
eight hundred pages, which testifies 
at once to the publishers’ enterprise, 
and to the excellence with which 
original drawings can be faithfully 
reproduced. It is not too much to 
say that the English public owe a 
debt of gratitude to the publishers 
for producing such a work of art, 
which can fairly claim to rival, if it 
does not excel, any American maga- 
zine of a similar kind. The full- 
page illustrations at pp. 66, 169, 


and 187—‘ Girl coming home with 
Goats,” “ Heroes,” and “ St. Senen 
Cove, Cornwall ’’—are particularly 


praiseworthy, whilst it would be 
hard to surpass the portraits of 
Queen Elizabethand Kaiser Wilhelm 
at pp. 386 and 518. Serial stories 
by the author of “ Mehalah,” Mrs. 
Molesworth, Professor Minto, Henry 
James, and others; serial papers 
on “Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways,’ “Glimpses of Old English 
Homes,” etc., profusely illustrated ; 
papers on “Fowls” by Harrison 
Weir, and on “The Sea of Galilee” 
by Laurence Oliphant, are simply 
mentioned as instances to show that 
the best talent in each department 
has contributed to make the volume 
what it is—a masterpiece of current 
literature and art. We can hardly 
imagine a more acceptable present 
for the coming Christmas season, 
and as such we recommend it to 
our readers. 


The English Illustrated Magazine, 
1887-88. Macmillan & Co, 
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balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collecti f Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 

, and sale of Stocks, Shares, a:.d Annuities. 
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tevived benefit Srom wearing your eclro~ 


The Lusmbage and pains in my ¢ 
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eed to generate a mild continuous current of 
ectricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Ston ach, Live-.and Kidneys. Tiousands 
festimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
— ation to Mr. €. B. Harness, Consx 
ng Electrician, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 
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the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat. 
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also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual! 


Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


{OW TO PURCHASE A HOU® 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
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the Office of the BrrxBecK BurLtpiIne Society 
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Sixth Edition 
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Well Illustrated, 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. | 
Has deservedly reached a third 
i explunstion concerning the raw mat 
products of manufacture, the practica 
s of science, and the main facts of 
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lige, witbin brief ‘compass. . | 
is illustrations are often a material 
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W ly prevuil with regard to « 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTI 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, ge Y 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose 
give relief in twenty minutes, This is no fiction, for they have done 7" in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE: 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 
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For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. ‘They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
aroure into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 

nman frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and stil! increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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